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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





UNDAY, June 17, found mein Lewiston, 
Maine, prepared to present our work 
before Hammond St. Church in the morn- 
ing, and High st., Auburn, in the evening. 
Rev. Horace I. Holt is pastor of Hammond 
St., and Rev. F. L. Hayward, former pre- 
siding elder ot East Maine Conference, of 
the latter. But my anticipation of a pleas- 
ant day and a successiul presentation was 
not realized. A drizz\y rain began early in 
the morning, and steadily increased until, 
at night, it was coming down in torrents. 
A small congregation in the morning gave 
me a few names, but the evening service 
had to be postponed. 

The history ot Hammond St. Church dates 
back to the pastorate of Rev. Ezstkiel 
Martin, when, in the year 1868, fifteen 
members of Park St. Church withdrew and 
organized a new society, afterwards called 
Hammond St. Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This was not due to any disaffection, but 
simply because the membership ot Park St. 
was too large for the church edifice, and it 
was thought that better work could be 
done for Methodism by organizing a new 
society in another part of the city. For six 
years the little society worshiped in an 
old brick church on the corner otf Lisbon 
and Main Sts. This building had been 
purchased by Mr. Samuel R. Boarce and 
Mr. Coe, two worthy laymen, and given 
by them rent free until a church could be 
built. This was known as Main St. Church. 
Alter a tew years of varying fortune, dur- 
ing the pastorate of Rev. S. F. Wetherbee, 
the present church was built on Hammond 
St., at a cost of $15,000, and dedicated 
Jan. 24, 1876. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Bishop R. S. Foster. A revival 
followed irom which many were gathered 
into the church, the Conference report 
showing an increase of twenty. six'members 
and seventy probationers, with a Sunday- 
school of 200 members. The success of this 
enterprise was largely due to the efforts of 
Mr. Samuel R. Bearce, a prominent mex- 
ber of Park St. Church, a man of wealth 
and great generosity, who gave the lot on 
which the church is built and subsequently 
gave $10,000 toward the building. Mr. 
Bearce died in 1874, but is ever held in 
grateful memory by Lewiston Methodism. 
Rev. G. D. Holmes, recently appointed 
presiding elder of Augusta District, has 
just closed a five years’ pastorate, during 
which much of the present membership 
was added. Rev. H. I. Holt, recently 
transferred from East Maine Conference, 
is now pastor, and under his leadership 
the church is in an encouraging and pros- 
perous condition. Several years ago an 
effort was made to eftect a union of Park 
St.and Hammond St. The attempt tailed, 
wut during the agitation, unfortunately, 
both churches disposed oft their parsonages, 
so that neither of them now hag a home for 
its pastor. 

* « 

From Lewiston I went to Lisbon, a few 
miles distant by electric. Rev. A. B. Mc- 
Allister is our preacher in charge, and he 
gave me cordial welcome, and under his 
guidance a generous addition to our list 
was made. Mr. McAllister is one of our 
younger preachers, a native of Norway, 
Me, where he first received his license to 
preach under Rey. C. A. Brooks. He is 
proving the right man in the right place, 
and the werk is prospering under his 
leadership. 

In the early history of Methodism in 
this vicinity Lisbon formed a part of 
Bowdoinham Circuit, and a class was 
tormed here in 1803, under the leadership 
ot Rey. True Glidden, who was then pastor. 


The circuit included Bath, Bowdoinham, 
Bowdoin, Topshaw, Georgetowr, P¢jep- 
scot, Durham, Pownal, and Lisbon. Atter- 
ward classes were formed in Litchfield, 
Wales, Lewiston, Richmond,'and Phipps- 
burg, and these were added to the circuit 
in 1806, and the name changed to Durham 
Circuit. In 1830 Lisbon was ssparated 
trom Durham Circuit, and made a part of 
Monmouth Circuit, until, in 1835, Lisbon 
Circuit was formed, consisting of Lisbon, 
Webster, Wales, and Lewiston. This was 
the order until 1837, when Lisbon was 
again restored to Durham Circuit, and in 
1838 back to Lisbon Circuit, with its former 
limits. The first record we find of pastoral 
support, is in 1809, when the munificent 
sum of $23.40 was raised for the support of 
the minister. The first church building 
was erected in 1817 on the site of the pres- 
ent church, during the pastorate ot Rev. 
Joshua Randall. This was removed to a 
site farther down the street in 1879, when 
the present church was erected, and is now 
used as a hall, theold framestill remaining. 
It was a roughly finished building, 36x40, 
and was originally a free church, but in 
1840, atter certain alterations, including the 
building of a steeple and vestibule, pews 
were added, the proceeds ot the sale pay- 
ing for the improvements. Among the 
members are some who have been loyal to 
Methodism and the church for many years. 

Mre. Caroline Farnsworth, upon whom I 
valled, has maintained her membership 
over fifty years. Her home was the home 
of the class meeting for more than forty 
years, her husband, now deceased, being 
for many years the Jeader. Mr. Everett 
M. Gerrish, one of the leading business 
men of the community, has been connected 
with the church for torty-seven years, and 
superintendent ot the Sunday-school twen- 
ty-five years. Mrs. Julia Frost is another 
old member, with a record of over fifty 
years, while William H. Miles, Webster 
Nevens and Samuel White have been 
counted amcng the faithful workers for 
more than thirty years. Lisbon is the 
home of the Farwell Co., whose great 
cotton mills furnish employment tor hun- 
dreds ot employes, and are the chief indus- 


try uf the town. 
* s 


Hurrying trom Lisbon to Lisbon Falls, a 
few miles turther on, I find a fine evening 
congregation who on short notice have 
come out to hear me. I say, come out to 
hear me, but I believe the midweek service 
is always well attended. Rev. J. C. Prince 
is another of our splendid young preachers 
who are growing up in our work, and he 
has a strong grip on the situation here, 
with increasing congregations and a grow- 
ing church. We secured a good list of new 
names in our canvass the next day. The 
history of Methodism in Lisbon Falls is 
closely connected with that of Lisbon. 
From intormation turnished me, I learn 
the tollowing: 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Lis 
bou Falls, Me., was organizsd June 10, 
1886, in the Free Baptist Church, with 
nineteen members. Rey. E. T. Adams pre- 
sided at the meeting. Rev. S. T. Records 
was appointed pastor of the newly organ- 
izod society in connection with the society 
at Lisbon. For three years services were 
held in the Good Templars’ Hall on Oak 
St. On July 12, 1888, land was purchased 
on School St., and the next year, during 
the pastorate of Rev. O. S. Pillsbury, the 
present church was erected at a cost of 
about $5,000. Until seven years ago Lis- 
bon Falls was supplied by the pastor from 
Lisbon, but since then it has been a sepa- 
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rate appointment. Among those who have 
served the church as pastors are Reve. 8, 
T. Records, O. S. Pillsbury, S. Hooper, L. 
H. Metcali, G. D. Holmes, H. A. Peare, L. 
H. Bean, A. W. Pottle and John C, Prince, 
the present pastor. Lisbon Falls is a 
thriving village situated in the south- 
western corner of the town of Lisbon on 
the Androscoggin River, which turnishes 
excellent water power for the manutac.- 
tures of the village. 

There are four churches in the village — 
Baptist, Free Baptist, Methodist and Cath- 
olic. One and @ half miles trom Lisbon 
Falls in the town of Durham is located 
Frank W. Sandtord’s institution, knOwn as 
Shiloh, with a tollowing of a tew hundred 
people who ure slowly awakening to the 
folly of the self styled Elijsh’s tanat- 
ical teachings. The Mothodist Episcopal 
Church, though the youngest Protestant 
church in Lisbon Falls, has been exceed. 
ingly prosperoas; during the past year its 
success has been exceptional. Two ot its 
most loyal supporters have recently 
moved away, George Canham and Em.- 
manuel Taylor. Both are local preac.ers 
and were reared in the English Wesleyan 
Church. The tormer is a brother oi Rsv. 
Walter Canham, our pastor at Saco, Me. 

Among others whom I met here was Mr. 
S. W. Carpenter, now a member of our 
church, who with his tamily bas recently 
broken with Shiloh and come out from un- 
der the influence of Sandtord and his delu- 
sions. Mr. Carpenter is a very intelligent 
man, and his descriptions of Shiloh and 
its teachings are very interesting. Twoof 
his daughters still remain in Shiloh, and 
he and his tamily outside are still watched 
and pursued by their emissaries. It seems 
almost unbelievable that these poor delud- 
ed people should submit to such depriva- 
tions and endure such hardships, content 
with a meagre subsistence, while Sandtord 
is cruising about in luxury aboard his 
splendidly-appointed yacht. From all re- 
ports, the inmates of Shiloh are in dire 
straits. The stock is poorly fed and want 
prevails generally. Those who know the 
situation look for the dissolution of the in- 
stitution in the near future. 

F. H. MorRGAN, 

86 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Baldness Explained 


R. EMIL REICH, the instructor of 

society ladies in the philosophy of 

Piato, tuld his audience at Claridge’s Hotel 
why it is that many young men are bald. 

‘* In stifling the imagination, young men 
age quickly, and one consequence is the 
loss of their hair,” he said. “I have had 
thousands of students pass through my 
hands, and have bsen astonished at the 
number ot bald heads among them. It is 
the result of specialization.” 

Dr. Reich’s lecture was on the education 
of man, especially the Englishman. He 
condemned the German system unspar- 
ingly, and criticised Eaglishmen tor imi- 
tating it. His general plan would be to 
teach boys nothing bat reading until they 
are thirteen. From thirteen to eighteen 
they should study the posts. ‘‘ There ought 
to be a law in England to compel youths to 
read Shakespeare,”’ he said. 

Some of his other utterances were as 
follows: *‘ Eiucation in Eagland is too 
serious. The foreigner is preferred for 
situations in the city because he is animat- 
ed and looks more promising.’ ‘* The 
Englishman, although he may be more 
intellectual, is stiff, cold, selt-conscious 
and melancholy.” ‘ The study of Shelley 
would do more for a young man than the 
study of all the Greeks.”” ‘German solid- 
ity is German stolidity.”” — London Ez- 
press. 
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Railroad Disasters in the United States 


1 HE lamentable disaster at Salisbury 

in England has served to awaken 
discussion again relative to the compara- 
tive safety of English and American rail- 
roads. It appeurs that on the whole the 
margin of safety lies with the English 
railroads. It is true that about a month 
ago Representative Mann of Illinois was 
able to show that we have fewer fatali- 
ties per mile than occur in the United 
Kingdom, but mileage is rather au unfair 
basis of comparison, and is generally so 
recognized. The number of passengers 
carried is the truer basis for reckouing, 
and there the comparison is altogether 
against this country, for the British rail- 
ways, with a mileage only about one- 
eighth of our own, annually carry some- 
thing like sixty per cent, more passengers 
than do the American roads. The num- 
ber of passeugers carried one mile is about 
the same in both countries. In the year 
1904, 262 passengers were killed in the 
United States and only six in Great 
Britain, while in 1903 the record was 164 
for the United States and 25 for the 
United Kiogdom. The number of per- 
sons killed has been nising of late on 
Great Beitain’s railways, but as a rule 
travel is safer there than it is in America. 
The comparatively few accidents that 
occur in Great Britain arise mainly from 
derailments, for, owing to the excellent 
block system, collisions are infrequent. 





Cholera in the Philippines 


‘OME alarm is felt at an outbreak of 

cholera in the Philippine Islands. 
Kew Americans have suffered so far, but 
some three hundred deaths have occurred 
among the natives of the different prov- 
inces, who are only with difficulty in- 
duced to report cases of illness. While 
the situation is serious, the officials do 
uot look for an epidemic of grave propor- 
tions. The Health Bureau is taking 
every precaucion to prevent the spread of 
the disease, and has distributed circulars 
warning the citizens of the danger threat- 
ening the Philippines. The pressing 
need is for a campaign of education 
‘on Manila and surrounding districts 
which will inspire the natives with a 


wholesome respect for the health officers 
and a desire to be duly diligent in tak- 
ing all suggested sanitary precautions. 
The Manila Bureau of Health has refused 
to permit the sale of foodstuffs that may 
have been liable to infection. The last 
outbreak of cholera in the Philippines 
occurred in August, 1905. From that 
time to Oct. 14 of that year there were 713 
cases, and 553 deaths. That outbreak, 
however, was insignificant compared 
with the visitation of 1902, when a total 
of 130,363 cases was reported, and 82,955 
deaths are known to have occurred. 
Cholera is the second greatest epidemic 
scourge known to the world. Medical 
experts who have had experience in treat- 
ing it say that it may be controlled and 
defined, if not removed, by wise legi-la- 
tion, by the education of the people in 
sanitation and hygiene, and by dissemi- 
nating a knowledge of the necessity of 
using boiled water and hot, well-cooked 
food. Quarantine is thought to be the 
most effective measure that can be em- 
ployed against the spread of the disease ; 
but to be of value the quarantine must be 
absolute, and must apply to the sick and 
well alike. 


Trade of All America 


A monograph just issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, 
entitled ‘‘ Commercial America in 1905,’ 
presents the latest available information 
concerning commercial conditions in the 
various countries south of the United 
States, practically all of which are to be 
represented in the Pan-American Con- 
gress which is to meet in Rio Janeiro. It 
is to be regretted that more than half of 
the countries of Central and South Amer. 
ica have no satisfactory statistics of their 
foreign commerce. But in one way or 
another the Department of Commerce has 
succeeded in presenting a fairly accurate 
picture of trade conditions in every coun- 
try and island of America. The total com- 
merce of all America is shown to be $5,- 
050 027,000, of which $2,806,119,000 is that 
of the United States. The total of imports 
for all America is $2,184,377,000, of which 
$1,179,135,000 represents the imports of 
the United States. The total of exports 
is $2,865 650,000, of which $1,626,984,000 is 
from this country. The imports of all 
American countries and islands lying 
south of the United States aggregated 
$732,000,000 in the latest available year, 
and the exports aggregated $1,003,000,000. 
In those countries whose ports or con- 
suming centres have shorter transporta- 
tion routes to this country than to Europe 
the share of their imports drawn from 
the United States is naturally larger than 
from any other country. In those coun- 
tries from which the steamship route is 
not materially shorter than to European 
countries the share of the imports sup- 


plied by the United States is small, even 
though the share taken of their exports is 
large. The whole subject of the inter- 
national trade relations of ‘‘ all America’’ 
will form an absorbing topic of study and 
discussion with the Pan-American Con- 
gress. 


Expedition to Melanesia Proposed 


PROPOSITION has been made to 

the Royal Geographical Society of 
London for the investigation of biological 
and anthropological distributions in Mel- 
anesia. The Melanesian islands consti- 
tute a fairly well-marked biological prov- 
ince. Many of the islands are of large 
size, and there is reason to believe that 
eome of these are vestiges of an ancient 
land mass that probably became sub- 
merged in the Mesozoic peiiod. The 
islands of Melanesia have yet to be stud- 
ied from a geomorphological point of 
view, and their geology is very little 
known. Botanists would welcome a more 
ample knowledge of the flora of the dis- 
trict as a whole, and of particular por- 
tions of it, and many problems of plant 
structure, distribution and cecology re- 
quire detailed investigation on the spot. 
The same remarks apply to zodlogists, 
who, with the botanists, would welcome 
an opportunity for extensive and intensive 
study of the systematic distributional or 
biological problems of plants and animals 
in Melanesia. TLere ure also many an- 
thropological problems in Melanesia that 
require investigation in the immediate 
future, since the dying out or modification 
of arts, customs, crafts and beliefs is now 
taking place, and the shifting and mix- 
ing of populations will soon render their 
solution difficult or even impossible. Such 
an expeditioe would be an expensive un- 
dertaking, but the results to be obtained 
would, it is thought, amply justify the 
expenditure of time, labor and money. 





Explorations in Palestine 


T the 4ist annual meeting of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, 
which was recently held in London, the 
veteran explorer General Sir Charles War- 
ren being in the chair, Mr. R. A. Stewart 
Macalister gave an address on recent ex- 
plorations conducted by him in Palestine. 
At Gezer several pits have been discovered 
in which most interesting remains were 
found — city gates, fragments of a temple, 
which might throw light on the death of 
Samson, houses of the date of about 1450 
B. C., and pillars on a stone base on which 
the temple rested. Entrances to great 
caves were also disclosed, in which fifteen 
or sixteeen chambers were explored. In 
one of these valuable remains were found 
of the Egyptian middle dynasty. In the 
most northera of the central pits was the 
great high place, the earliest site, it may 
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be, of Semitic worship in Palestine. A 
great stone, not of local character, was 
found, which is thought to have come 
from Jerusalem. There were also remains 
of what was conjectured to be pre-Semitic 
worship. An ancient reservoir Was exca- 
vated, and a bronze statuette of the ob- 
scure goddess Ashtoreth was brought to 
light. Mr. Macalister was able to identify 
the Castle of Simon Maccab:eus by some 
fragments and its gates. A series of tombs 
were also opened out, of various dates 
from the earliest times to those of the 
Maccabees aud even later. A curious 
wine press with a mosaic floor and vats 
was also discovered. Further werk is con- 
templated under a fresh firman from the 
Sultan, of which the site is not yet dis- 
closed. 





Socialism in France 


HILE Socialism is not without its 
active and earnest advocates in 
France, comparatively few of the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies have as 
yet been converted to its positions. M. 
Clémenceau, Minister of the Interior, in a 
recent address delivered before the Cham- 
ber, in rebuttal of the arguments of M. 
Jaurés, Socialist, in favor of State- 
directed expropriation of all forms of 
capital and the transformation of every 
industry into a Government munopoly, 
declared that the Utopia of the Socialiets 
and the Collectivists can never be realized. 
The Republican idea is to seek a just but 
not violent method of evolution trom 
present social conditions by the fusion of 
capital and labor — a work of reform in 
which it is hoped the Socialists will be 
willing to co-operate. The address of M. 
Ciémenceau was loudly applauded, and 
by a vote of 365 to 78 the Chamber voted 
to placard it throughout France. A bill 
has been introduced into the Chamber 
looking to the creation and development 
of workmen’s societies for directly under- 
taking and dividing the entire profits of 
industrial enterprises without the inter- 
vention of contractors. 





Mission of Secretary Root 


REAT interest both in North and 
South America is being taken in 

the mission of Secretary of State Root, 
who is undertaking a toilseome journey 
circumnavigating Scuth America in be- 
half of a more perfect union of Pan-Amer- 
ica. This is more than any of his official 
predecessors have been willing to do, al- 
though almost from the proclamation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, ‘‘ far-seeing,’’ which 
practically means “ imaginative ”’ states- 
men, particularly the late James G, 
Blaine, have dreamed of the consumma- 
tion of suchaunion. The United States 
confessedly enjoys the hegemony of both 
continents, and the spectacle of the 
hegemonist in the person of Mr. Root, 
going himself to attend conferences look- 
ing to the closer drawing together of the 
bonds of brotherhood and commercial 
interchange, if not of political affiliation, 
cannot but be impressive to all. This 
journey of Mr. Root’s will do much to off- 
set the influence of those anti-American 
leagues which have so far accomplished 
but little, since they have been leagues 
against nature itself. The Pan-American 
league, on the other hand, has been 
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forraed for the purpose of assisting nature, 
since it is more natural that South Amer- 
ica should trade with North America 
than that it should trade with Europe. 
Among the subjects to be considered at 
the conference at Rio de Janeiro is the 
amelioration of the relations of South 
American debtors and foreign creditors, 
regarded as a project of international 
law. It has been proposed that the second 
Peace Conference at The Hague be re- 
quested to consider whether, and, if at 
all, to what extent, the use of force is 
allowable in collecting debts in South 
America. 


Disturbances in San Domingo 


Ea econ warfare has begun be- 
tween the government forces and 
the rebels in San Domingo. A number 
of United States war veseels, carrying in 
all about a thousand marines, have been 
sent to watch the situation. Although 
Congress adjourned without the passage 
of the San Domingo treaty by the Senate, 
the United States is acting exactly as if 
Sap Domingo had been formally and 
Officially placed under. an American 
protectorate. No insurgent army will be 
allowed to receive arms or other muni- 
tions of war, and no outside nation will 
be permitted to interfere in San Do- 
mingo’s affairs. Persistent critics of the 
President will find fault with this course 
of action, but they will bave difficulty in 
showing how it is illegal, since the 
President is the commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy, and is his own 
judge as to whether the protection of 
American interests demands the despatch 
of military forces in any particular direc- 
tion. 





Mr. Bryan in London 


ILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 

has received a great ovation in 
London, which, however, is to be attrib- 
uted not so much toa sympathy with his 
views as to an admiration for the manli- 
ness of the man and his undoubted patriot- 
ism. He was the central figure at the In- 
dependence Day dinner of the American 
Society of London, held at the Hotel 
Cecil. Resisting the temptation to make 
a@ political speech, Mr. Bryan spoke on 
‘‘The White Man's Burden,’’ and dealt 
very forcibly with the responsibility rest- 
ing upon those nations that aspire to what 
he called ‘* premiership.’ After referring 
to the tact that international destinies are 
interwoven, Do one nation living to itself, 
Mr. Bryan pointed out that the man who 
learns English ‘‘ is like one who lives upon 
a great higway where he comes into 
daily contact with the world.’’ Tne ad- 
vanced nations, said Mr. Bryan, cannot 
content themselves with conferring inci- 
dental benefits. If they would justify 
their leadership they must put forth con- 
scious and constant effort for the promo- 
tion of the nations that lag behind. 
Among the blessings which the Christian 
nations are in duty bound to carry to the 
rest of the world, Mr. Bryan mentioned 
five — education, knowledge of the science 
of government, arbitration as a substitute 
for war, appreciation of the dignity of 
labor, and a higher conception of life. Mr. 
Bryan expressed the optimistic view that 
there never was as much altruism in the 
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world as there isnow. Society has passed 
through a period of aggrandizement, but 
we are already entering on a second era 
in which the nations discuss not what they 
can do but what they should do. Mr 
Bryan coucluded with expressing the 
hope that the United States may so meas- 
ureupto its great opportunities as to imi- 
tate the spiritof Him who “ allured to 
brighter worlds and led the way,’ and 
who said, ‘‘ {f [am lifted up, I will draw 
all men unto Me.”’ 





Women as Librarians 


HE recent meeting of the American 
Library Association held at Narra- 
gansett Pier, at whieh more than a thou- 
sand people were in attendance, devel- 
oped many interesting facts regarding 
library administration and ideals. It is 
just thirty years since the Association 
was founded. At that time its members 
were chiefly men, who were librarians of 
colleges or of State libraries. A few years 
after the establishment of a national 
association it was recognized that tech- 
nical training is necessary properly to 
equip individuals who are to have charge 
of the administration of a library, and 
more particularly to furnish a standard of 
training for those who are to do the work 
of cataloguing, classifying and circulating 
the books. In these lines women early 
developed marked ability, and the pro- 
fession of librarianship, like that of 
teaching, has become one of the great 
women’s professions. Of the total of 
about four thousand librarians in this 
country, less than one-fifth are men. 
Not only are the small libraries directed 
by women, but eeveral of the large 
city libraries also have women at their 
heads. Frequently men are employed as 
assistants in libraries under the manage- 
ment of women. Besides the regular 
library schools, there are now half a 
dozen summer schools of instruction for 
educating young women to occupy library 
positions as they become proficient. The 
Public Library of New York maintains 
one of the best and most systematic local 
schools of this order. The profession of 
librarianship provides scope both for the 
‘‘business’’ type of woman — wbo pos- 
sesses a high degree of executive abilily 
—and for the ‘* bookish ’’ woman, who 
cares for learning pure and simple, and 
who finds her place in the reference de- 
partment of the library, serving scholars, 
and acting as a mainstay to pupils of the 
schools in their amateur researches. The 
attention paid of recent. years to the chil- 
dren who frequent libraries has created a 
new spe-ialty —the children’s librarian. 
Here the attributes which belong to the 
best kindergarten teacher, cembined with 
the faculty of instilling in children ata 
very early age a love for reading, produces 
a woman worker of an unusual type. The 
attributes and abilities possessed and ex- 
ercised by the members of a library staff 
unite in fostering a “library spirit,’’ 
which, being akin to the missionary 
impulse, animates each individual with 
a desire to work for the public good and 
welds the ministries of all into a harmo- 
nious whole, which subserves not only 
the cause of culture and learning, but 
also that of civic education and political 
development. 
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he Scholar versus the Scoundrel 


T was probably due in part to President 
i Hadley’s having been an expert stu- 
‘ent of railroading that his attention was 

rawn to Charles 8S. Mellen, president of 
ie N. Y., N. BH. & H. Railroad, who was 
onored with the ‘‘Master’s Degree” by 
vale at her recent Commencement. In 
onterring the degree President Hadley 
said: **Mr. Mallen, ‘through his public 
speeches in the last two or three years, has 
shown a most commendable desire to have 
the railroad ot which he is head recognize 
the rignts as well as meet, as far as possi- 
ble, the wishes of the public. He is widely 
known as being opposed to the high- 
handed manner in which many of the 
prominent roads of the country have held 
up the public for their own private gain.’’ 
This language lacks the finished elegance 
of President Eliot’s style in conferring 
degrees, but it is sufficiently plain to be 
understood by the man in the street. And 
that Yale believes in respect for the rights 
of the public and as well in private probity 
was shown by the fact that on the same 
day on which Mr. Mellen received his 
degree the ‘“*M. A.’ (honorary) was also 
given to George E. Ide,a member of the 
class of ’81, president of the Home Insur- 
ance Company, as a distinct recognitior of 
the tact that his company came out un- 
scathed aiter a rigorous examination by 
Investigator Hughes, which lasted a day 
or more. Yale College believes in social 
justice and personal honor, in fidelity to 
business trusts, and in political idealism. 
So do the other universities of the land. 
It is a big fight of the scholar against the 
scoundrel, and in the long run the scholar, 
it he be a Christianized student, will win 
every time. 





A Pathfinder of Empire 


N June 15, at Salem, Oregon, fitting 
honors were paid to the missionary 
pioneer who will be adjudged, we think, 
by the verdict of history, when all the tacts 
are considered, to have been the leading 
single influence in the American coloniza- 
tion of our Pacific Northwest. The gov- 
ernors of the three States carved out of the 
original Oregon territory delivered ad- 
dresses, and other suitable exercises were 
held. In the Lee Mission Cemetery — a spot 
already consecrated by the sacred dust of 
more of the pioneer heroes and heroines of 
American civilization and Christianity 
than sleep anywhere else by the shores of 
tne Western Sea — were laid to final rest 
the ashes of him whose name it bears, 
brought trom Stanstead, Canada, where tor 
sixty-one years they have reposed. Wil- 
lamette University thus fittingly celebrated 
its founder, Jason Lee. 

He was a thorough going New Englander 
of Connecticut stock, though born, in 1803, 
just across the border, in the Lower Prov- 
ince of Canada, whither his parents had 
removed three years before. His education 
was at Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
under Wilbur Fisk, along with Jefferson 
Hascall, Miner Raymond, David Patten, 
and Osmon C. Baker, the latter being his 
most intimate friend. When, in 1833, there 
came what seemed u loud call to the church 
irom the Flathead Indians far beyond the 
Rockies, Fisk sent at once tor Lee as by all 
odds the fittest man to bead the expedition. 
And he proved to be every way worthy. 
He was admitted to the New England Con. 
ierence at Boston in 1833, and carried on its 
roll until the entry of his death, March 12, 
1845. 

The story of these twelve years is a 
thrilling one, and can in no sufficient way 
8 related here. Amid great hardships he 
rossed the continent in 1834, arriving at 
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Vancouver in September, and preaching 
there the first sermon ever heard in that 
region. With excellent judgment and tar- 
seeing wisdom he selected as mission 
stations the very spots which have since 
become the chiet centres of influence, locat- 
ing primarily in the Willamette Valley. 
The first Protestant church ever built west 
of the Rocky Mountains was the Metho- 
dist church erected in Oregon City near the 
rapids oft the Willamette River. And the 
first apple tree ever grown on the Pacific 
Coast still stands, bearing fruit, in the 
parsonage lot back of this church. Lee 
proved himself a general in his way, not 
interior to another commander who bore 
that name somewhat conspicuously on 
other fields in the sixties. In 1838 he re- 
traced his weary journey to the States for 
reinforcements. And so keenly did he 
thrill the church that in O3:tober, 1839, there 
left New York for the Columbia River the 
largest missionary expedition that ever 
sailed from an American port. It reached 
its destination, via the Horn, in June, 1840, 





JASON LEE 
Pioneer Missionary 


and Lee was superintendent of the largest 
force of missionary workers then operating 
in any part of the heathen world. Among 
them were some of the men who engraved 
their names more deeply than others on 
the civil, religious, and educational life of 
Oregon for the next quarter of a century — 
the first governor of the Territory, the first 
judge ot its courts, the first Indian agent, 
the first president, after Lee, of the board 
ot trustees of Willamette University, 
which was originally called, when Lee es- 
tablished it, ‘*‘The Oregon  Institute.’’ 
Lee’s last appointment stands in the New 
England Conference Minutes for 1844 as 
‘* Agent ot the Oregon Institute.’”? He gave 
the largest subscription, #600, tor the erec- 
tion of ita first edifice, and helped’ it ftor- 
ward every way by the tull power of his 
strong leadership. 

Physically (as well as intellectually and 
spiritually) he was a strong man, six feet, 
three inches in height, with a constitution 
oftiron. But he crowded so much into this 
single decade tor Oregon that he broke 
down under the great strain; returned 
East in 1843, and after some important 
labors for his cause at Washington, New 
York, and elsewhere, retired to the home 
of his childhood to die. He was a Pauline, 
pioneer missionary of the Cross, the peer 
ot any man whose name adorns the ever- 
lengthening roll, and, without question, 
the most influential personage in shaping 
the results that history records tor the 
Pacific Northwest. It is eminently well to 
keep his memory green, and hold up his 
example tor imitation and inspiration. 
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IN HIS PRESENCE 


The Ministry of Love 
Invocation 


Thou knowest, Lord Jesus, how we fail 
to serve our time as we ought. Grant us 
pardon as with contrite hearts we pray for- 
giveness for our omissions. Give us vision 
to discover opportunities for service; 
strengthen us to take up with zeal and de. 
votion our tasks this day, and to give our 
Own selves to the needs of others ! 


Scripture 


“But we were gentle in the midst of you 
as when # nurse cherisheth her own children ; 
even 60, being affectionately desirous of you, 
we were well pleased to impart unto you, not 
the gospel of God only, but also our own souls, 
because ye were become very dear to us.” — 
1 THESS, 2: 7-8, 


Meditations 
1 — The Greatness of Gentleness 


Paul might have claimed authority and 
have impressed his commandments upon 
his friends. He chose the wiser way. He 
was gentlein his firmness and gracious in 
his assertion. The soul answers such 
treatment with gentleness and grace in its 
response. We mistake the genius of 
strength. It does not lie in haughty asser- 
tion or in the parade and pomp of power. 
True strength lies in the kind and calm as- 
sertion of the truth. Patience waits for re- 
sults, and does not murmur while the issue 
tarries. Meantime, he who is in accord 
with the purpose of God does not fret or 
boast himself, for he has learned thes; n- 
ing of these words which David s#/#in 
his great psalm of praise: “And Thy gen- 
tleness hath made me great.” 


ll— The Nursing of the Christian Life 


We often expect too much of ourselves 
and far too much of others as they begin to 
walk in the Christian way. The child 
must learn the poise and strength of the 
firm step ; the pupil must pass from rudi- 
ments tu the enlarging sphere of ampler 
knowledge ; the Christian life never leaps 
tull grown into heing, but is gently nursed 
from its incipient stages into vigor and 
blossom and ftruitage. Paul compares him- 
self to a nurse. That means skill and 
knowledge in the apprehension of the con- 
dition ot the patient. It means service re- 
peated and prolonged on the part of one 
who is strong for the good of one who is 
weak. It means, also, a certain degree of 
trust on the part of the patient in the skill 
and the seryice of the nurse. 


lli— The Gift of Yourself 


What a consummate niaster of the art of 
teaching was Paul! He was ready to im- 
part, not a body and doctrine, not a theory 
of lite, but his own soul. This is the genius 
of teaching. The true teacher gives him- 
self. The very substance of the soul is ex- 
pended in the true ministry of teaching 
others any vital lesson which bears upon 
lite and duty. Let no person dream that 
he can live by discharging in a perfunctory 
manner the tasks and the duties of any 
day. True lite is really a gift of the soul — 
the sharing of the depth and the reach of 
that which we ourselves have experienced. 
The motive behind it all is love. 


Prayer 


Dear Father, Jesus our Master has taught 
us what the gift of ourselves to others really 
is. Helpus that we may discover in His 
gentleness, His helpful patience, and His 
personal gitt of life, the standards accord - 
ing to which we snall gladly serve Him 
every day. Thou hast set us into such inti- 
mate relationships with others that we 
cannot and would not sever them. Heip 
us to make the ties ever stronger, snd to 
extend the relationships ever more and 
more widely. 
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SYMMETRICAL CHRISTIAN LIFE 


HE common mark of Christian 
people is the earnestness and con- 
stancy with which they strive for the at- 
taiament of growth in their religious life. 
ln spite of the fact that many church 
members seem to take their religious obli- 
gations lightly, it is still true that deep 
earnestness marks the religious life of 
Christians today. We are all seeking to 
gain new power and grace. There is, 
however, with most of us a deeper question 
than the question of attainment ; it is the 
place which the attainment is to occupy 
in the symmetrical structure of the Chris- 
tian character as a whole. The ideal in the 
New Testament is that of balanced and har- 
monized graces. One of our constantly 
pressing probljems is the problem of sym- 
metry. One man leans on the side of jus- 
tice. Another is out of plumb in his tend- 
ency toward forbearance. With one a 
devotional element is made emphatic. 
With another the practical is raised to a 
special place and the mystical is ignored. 
What you most need is not only new at- 
taioment in Christian character, but that 
particular attainment which will make 
your personal, Christian life harmonious 
and symmetrical. It is not enough to 
seek the gift which will serve just the im- 
mediate need of practical utility. We 
must aleo seek the gift which will fit most 
perfgtly imto the symmetrical develcp- 
mey ¢pf our entire Christian life. 





ENCOURAGING INDICATIONS 


N many respects the awakening of 
the Christian people of New Eng- 
land to a keener sense of responsibility to 
the foreign people among us, and to the 
privilege of closer relations with them, 
and the distinct effort to church and 
Christianize them, is the most encourag- 
ing and hopeful omen of this hour. 
This fact is recognized not only by our 
religious but by our secular journals, 
Among the most interesting features and 
departments of the many found in the 
Saturday Evening Transcript are the col- 
umns which appear under the head of 
‘“The Churchman Afield.’’ A writer of 
special scope and pertinency presents 
some important and practical line of 
Christian effort in each Saturday’s issue. 
Oa June 30 the work of “ Assimilating 
the Foreigner ’’ was very helpfully con- 
sidered, as the following excerpt will in- 
dicate : 


“One of the next great forward move- 
ments in our New England churches ought 
to be,and will be, I believe, in behalt of 
the various strains of alien population that 
have taken up tbeir abode in our cities and 
towns. Already religious conventions are 
discussing the problem, and a policy of 
enlightenment and incitement is being 
determined on by the leaders of the 
church. The first essential is to get the 
rank and file of members thoroughly 
informed, touching the extent and nature 
of this toreign invasion, and then to 
hearten them for patient, painstaking 
labor among these children otf Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Finland, Sweden and 
other lands. Statistics have their uses in 
this connection, and they are sufficiently 
startling to jog the old-time New England 
Christiau out of his comtortable compla- 
cency, for as the native population declines, 
and the oftspring of foreigners multiply, 
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many a church suffers a corresponding 
decline. If itis to recruit itself, it must go 
outside the bounds of its natural parish 
and find and woo the material just becom- 
ing domesticated among us.” 


In this connection we present also one 
of those marvelously illuminative and 
revelatory utterances of Presideut Tucker, 
of Dartmouth College, which recently ap- 
peared in the Congregationalist. It will 
bear prayerful reading and considera- 
tion. It is fittingly entitled, ‘‘ A Chal- 
lenge to our Native Stock,’’ and is as 
follows : 


‘* If God were not pouring into New Eng- 
land out of the riches of other countries, 
New England would beempty. While the 
latest foreigner may not compare ftavor- 
ably with the native stock, what of the 
second and third generations of toreigners ? 
They are forging to the tront, partly be 
cause of their virility and ambition, and 
partly through the sacrifice of the homes to 
educate their children. The rising scale ot 
foreign population is on a better level than 
the talling scale of the native population. 
It the old New England stock is not will- 
ing to sacrifice as it used to, and if the New 
England boy is not as ambitious as his 
grandfather, I thank God that He is send- 
ing us those who are willing to sacrifice 
and anxious to rise; and that He is giving 
this challenge to the old stock : Rise up and 
show yourselves! If we do not see and 
teel it, it is to our shame. Weare not the 
eluct of ‘tod unless we prove our election, 
and if He can do better for the world 
through some other stock and religion than 
through the native stock and Protestant 
religion, let Him work in His owa way.”’ 





GROUP VILLAINY 


NEW factor is becoming distinct in 

our moral reckoning. It is the 
villainy of groups of men and the respon- 
sibility and relationship of the individual 
thereto. Perhaps the most dangerous 
schism in our moral thinking lies in the 
separation which we make between indi- 
vidual responsibility and group responsi- 
bility. Men who would scorn a personal 
wiong as an overt act, lerd passive 
consent to corporate transgression of the 
moral law. They assent in the group 
villainy, and allow the act of the corpo- 
ration to stand in a different category 
from that in which they place their indi- 
vidual deede. The Christian church must 
begin with its children to treat the matter 
of individual responsibility for the action 
of groups to which the individual belongs. 
Our children must be taught that no 
wrong deed can be justified simply be- 
cause it is done by many men together. 
Personal responsibility in corporate rela- 
tionships must receive a new emphasis 
and assertion among all Christian people. 





UNDEVELOPED BRETHREN AND 
INFERIOR RACES 


N public addresses and in current liter- 
ature it is very common to meet with 

the term ‘‘ inferior races.’’ The words are 
easy to say and we pass them unchal- 
lenged, taking it for granted that we have 
simply noted a distinction of degree 
which holds in the classification of hu- 
manity. Ths more we submit the words 
to a fair test, however, the more there is 
revealed to us a certsin definite denial of 
the fundamental words of Jesus lying be- 
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hind the words. We do not mean that 
there is no such thing as differences be- 
tween races. Individuals differ and so 
do groups. To speak of ‘ inferior races ”’ 
does commonly imply that there is in the 
race itself a definite element of weakness 
and worthlessness which makes the rave 
thus characterized incapable of that de- 
velopment to which tbe universe is sub- 
ject. This is a practical denial of the 
teaching of Jesus concerning human 
brotherhood. 

There is another way of describing the 
same fact. Instead of branding the race 
as inferior, it is in accordance with the 
teaching of Jesus to describe it as unde- 
veloped. To speak of the undeveloped 
race is to grant all the differences 
which are seen to exist in the present 
status of the race as compared with other 
races ; but it does point out the hope that 
the race so described may move to ever 
higher ground and realize increasingly its 
larger heritage. The Christian way of re- 
garding any race is to consider it from the 
standpoint of the undeveloped brother, 
and not to load it with the opprobrium of 
essential inferiority. 





Emil Reich's Bankruptcy of Total 
Abstinence 


N certain circles the name of Emil Reich 
is one to conjure with. His aerated 
work on the “ Bankruptcy oi the Higher 
Criticism’”’ appears from our Bvok Con- 
cern, acd is in some quarters vociferously 
lauded. Mr. Reich was welcomed as a 
lawyer, traveler, literary man, whose in- 
dependent judgment was deemed mest 
weighty, especially against the conclusions 
ot German biblical critics. 

But now Mr. Emil Reich appears also in 
the role ot one who has proved the bank- 
ruptcy of total abstinence trom alcoholic 
drink. In the London Daily Mail he 
recently showed conclusively (?) that in 
the United States total abstinence goes 
hend iu hand with crime, and that tbe use 
of alcoholic drink is Siamese twin to )Jaw- 
abiding. For instance, quoting trom the 
United Stutes census report of 1890, he 
shows that of the oftenders classed as 
** juveniles,’ to the number of 14,846, the 
great majority were ‘ total abstainers,’’ 
with rarely a “drunkard ”’ recorded among 
them. Clear and indisputable proot! He 
forgot, however, that of the 14,846 reported 
as javeniles, 7,491 were under fourteen 
years of age (from two years upward), and 
that 14241 were under nineteen years of 
age. One recalls Peter’s cogent reply: 
‘‘ These are not drunken, seeing it is but 
the third hour of their age.” 

Garbling the Government statistics, Mr. 
Reich declares with much bravery “ that 
272 crimes were committed by adults 
against the Government, as against 96 of 
such crimes by drunkards,’’ whatever that 
may mean. Had he gone further he would 
have found that of the crimes committed in 
the United States in said period, the offiial 
percentages were: Total absta:ners, 18 37 
per cent.; moderate and occasional drink- 
ere, 58.25 per cent.; drunkards, 23.38 per 
cent. 

This would show that more than ‘four 
crimes were committed by the last two 
classes combined to one by the tormer 
class. And this is Mr. Emil Reich, over 
whose trenchant and epoch making logic 
so many of our brethren are doting! It is 
allo! a piece, bombastic and pretentious. 
His argument in the * Bankruptcy ot Total 
Abstinence” is exactly as good and exactly 
as bad as it is in his ‘“* Bankruptcy of 
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Higher Criticism.” Both are the laughing 
stock of scholars, and should be of all who 
are not hopelessly wedded to their idols. 
This ‘* bankruptcy ” business is being over- 
worked. 





The Coming Citizens 


HE Methodist Times, which styles it- 
self ‘**A Journal ot Religious and So 

cial Movement ” — an excelient descriptive 
title, to which it lives up — contaiaed in a 
recent issue an interesting article entitled 
‘Down Zast,’’ which gives a pathetic ac- 
count of conditions in the East of London. 
Johp Burns once wrote, ‘‘On Sunday night 
I took my stand with my wite in Londou’s 
worst street, and watched a Methody 
meeting that was being held under a bright 
lamp. Isaw the upturned taces of seven 
little children who could have sat tor Rey- 
nolds’ angel cherubs, or tor Grinling 
Gibbons’ carving in the choir of St. Paul’s.” 
This is a vivid picture cf common events 
in the East London Missions. In the East 
End the children almost live in the streets, 
getting such meals as _ they can in the thor- 
oughfares, being restrained by very little 
home influence, and finding constant op- 
portunity and inspiration to sin. ‘“ But 
there they are,” says the Methodist Times, 
“the coming citiz3ns ot the world’s greatest 
and richest city, quick-witted, bright. eyed, 
lovable, buoyant, and fruitful for good and 
tor God, if only something can be done tor 
them trom the centre point otf the Christ 
Spirit. For twenty one years the East End 
Mission has had joy upon joy amongst its 
thousands of children, and its six centres 
now operating over an area of two to three 
square miles are all the haunts of children 
to whom the ‘ Wesley-Ann’ is always a 
source of happiness.’’ How great the des- 
titution of the East End is may be inferred 
from a report issued some time since for 
the one borough ot Stepney, which showed 
that of the children attending school 267 
had no boots, 2,704 had very bad boots, 
1,787 wore ragged clothes, 416 went without 
breakfasts, 1,419 were fatherless, and the 
fathers of 3248 were unemployed. Truly 
the cry of the children in the East of Lon- 
don is very bitter! 





Distinguished Swedish Minister 


EV. VICTOR WITTING, ot Quincy, 
Mass., one of the tounders of the 
Swedish Methodist Episcopal Church in 
this country, died, July 2, from the eftects 
of an apoplectic shock. He was a native of 
Malmo, Sweden, and was born March 7, 
1825. When he came to this country from 
Sweden, in 18147, there was only one 
Swedish Methodist Church in the United 
States, and that was at Victoriv, Ill. 

The first Swedish Methodist Church was 
organized in Stockholm, Sweden, in Janu- 
ary, 1868. 'There are now in this country 
more than 250 Swedish churches, with a 
membership of 18,000, and in Sweden 114 
churches, with a membership of 19,000. 
There are now several Swedish Conter- 
ences in this country. All this Mr. Wit- 
ting has witnessed, and largely aided to 
bring about. 

He was converted on New Year’s eve, 
1854, in Madison Street Church, New York 
city, during the pastorate of Rev. Dr. J.S. 
Inskip. Joining the Central Illinois Con- 
ference in 1855, he was appointed to the 
Swedish Church at Andover, II]. In 1862 
he was appointed editor ot Sindebudet, 
the first Swedish Methodist paper ever 
published, and was reappointed several 
times to this important position. In 1868 
he was made superintendent of the work 
in Sweden, remaining in that country at 
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that time nine years. In 1889 he was trans 
ferred to the New England Conterence and 
stationed at the Swedish Church, Worces 
ter. In 1896 he took a superannuated rela- 
tion at his own request. In his retirement 
he wrote an autobiography which has been 
published in three edition’, and was re- 
ceived with much favor. 

Mr. Witting was married, in 1849, to 
Kathrina Lind, of Sweden. By this union 
there were nine children, all of whom are 
living. Mrs. Witting died in 1901. 














THE LATE REV. VICTOR WITTING 


Public funeral services occurred at the 
Swedish Church, Stebbins St., Worcester, 
on Thursday, July 5, and the interment 
took place at the Swedish Cemetery. 





PERSONALS 





— Bishop Earl Cranston was sixty six 
years old June 27. 


— Rev. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of Christ 
Church, Pittsburg, was elected president of 
the Alumni Association at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown. 


— Rev. Camden M. Cobern, D. D., has 
been elected protessor of Eoglish Bible and 
philosophy of religion at Allegheny Col- 
lege, a tact in whict we greatly rejoice. 
Dr. Cobern is splendidly qualified for the 
chair. 


— Rev. George Heber Jones, D. D., who 
has spent the larger part of his active work 
in the mission field, and many years ot this 
in Korea, is on his way to that country, hav- 
ing been elected to the presidency of the 
newly established theological school of our 
church at Seoul. 


— Mrs. William Butler and Miss Clemen- 
tina bave gone to Bristol, R. I., for several 
weeks, They are booked to sail trom New 
York city, with Dr. John W. Butler of 
Mexico, tor Naples, on their way to the In- 
dia Jubilee, Sept. 15. 


—The board ot directors of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, at a meet- 
ing held on June 11, elected Rsv. Dr. 
Edgar P. Hill, ot Portland, Ore., as the 
successor ot Dr. Herrick Johnson in the 
chair of homiletics and applied Christian. 
ity. 


— Rev. Dr. M. S. Kaufman, of Norwich, 
Conn., was in attendance at the Commence- 
ment exercises at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown. An interesting feature of the 
occasion was Dr. Kaufman’s initiation to 
the Phi Beta Kappa society. A graduate ot 
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the Northwestern University, he will bea 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa chapter of 
his own college, but was initiated at Mid- 
dletown as a matter ot convenience. 


— A letter from Dr. W. H. Meredith, 
bearing date of June 27, and written from 
Bristol, Eng., says that Mrs. Meredith’s 
bealth is muchimproved, and he adds: “ I 
have just entered for the summer course at 
Cambridge University. It is like our 
Harvard University summer course,’’ 


— Dr. R S. Rust of Cincinnati is nowin 
his niuetieth year. May thegrand old hero 
stay with us until he is a centenarian. 


— We deeply regret to learn of the death 
of Howard Brady, fourteen years of age, 
the very promising younger son of Rev. 
Dr. James Boyd Brady. 


— Gen. Frederick D. Grant, the son of the 
commander of the Union armies, proposes 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Robert E. Lee, which comes next 
January, be observed throughout the coun- 
try. That is a splendid suggestion and we 
hope it will carry. 


— Thisis the way the Boston Transcript 
sizes up Chancellor Day: 


‘* James Roscoe Day, chancellor of Syracuse 
University, who has jumped into a good deal of 
notoriety because of his attacks on President 
Roose velt’s policies, is the largest man in Syra- 
cuse, standiog six feet four inches in his stock- 
ings, and weighing 260 pounds. He has been at 
the head of Syracuse University for twelve 
years, in which time he has met with masked 
success, the institution having grown affaer 
his guidance from a small college with a hand. 
ful of students to agreat university with over 
three thousand. His ambiticn is to make it a 
rival of the University of Chicago.” 


— On Wednesday, June 20,at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Mr. Raymond J. 
Barber, of Newton, Mass., was united in 
l1aarriage with Miss Mabel Leonard, of 
Norwood, N. Y. The ceremony was per- 
tormed by Rev. Dr. J. M. Leonard, presid- 
ing elder ot Lynn District. The brides- 
maid was Miss Minnie Dunlop, of Norwood. 
The best man was Mr. Fred Barber, bruoth- 
er of the groom, and the ushers were Mr. 
Henry Sewell, of Nebraska, and Mr. 
Walter Pfiehl, of Philadelphia. Mr. and 
Mrs. Barber, after spending the summer in 
the Adirondacks, will reside in Salt Lake 
City. 


— From a letter written by Miss Seaverns,. 
our editorial assistant, trom her earthly 
summer paradise, Pemaquid Point, Me., 
we extract, tor her many friends, this char- 
acteristic paragraph: 


J] spent the whole murning in a little cove 
down close to the surf, where the big rocxs be- 
hind me sbut off the sun. The tide was going 
out, and I crept down on the wet, barnacled 
rocks, as far as | dared, and sat there till noon,. 
entirely away from the world, only the great 
stretch of sea and s«y before me, the foam at 
my feet, and the cliffs behind. 1 had brought 
a book, but could not read a word. And howl 
wished the work was such that, like a teacher, 
1 could leave care and heat behind for a whole 
summer, and speod it here!” 


— Our readers will be interested to learn 
ot the characteristic success of Rsv. Louis 
Albert Banke, D. D., at Trinity Church, 
Denver. He began his pastorate at Denver 
March 18, In the three and a half months 
he has received 270 members into the 
church — 102 on probation and 168 by letter. 
It has all been a very quiet work. Hoe has 
not advertised a theme tor a sermon in the 
papers, but has simply preached the 
simple gospel, and worked hand to hand 
day and night during the week. VUongre 
gations have been very large and the 
church is full of encouragement and 
enthusiasm. Ur. Banks and tamily spend 
their vacation, July and August, at Indian 
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Creek Park at the toot of Mt. Evans, in 
the Rockies. He has bought the log cabin 
formerly occupied fora summer home by 
his friend, Rev. Dr. C. M. Cobern. 


— Judge Wm. M. Farmer, recently elected 
justice ot the Supreme Court of IJlinois, is 
an honored and active member and officer 
in First Church, Vandalia, Ill. 


— Prof. L. T. Townsend is at Eagle’s 
Mere, Pa., delivering a course of fine lec- 
tures before the Y. M. C. A. Convention of 
that State, on the “ Harmony between 
Bible Revelation and Modern Science.”’ 


— Rev. E. W. Virgin in a note says: 
* Rev. R. P. Walker, at whose cottage I am 
writing, is, by the judgment of his physi- 
cian and himself, constantly improving in 
the quiet of this cottage city of Asbury 
Grove,’’ 


— The late Rev. Dr. T. A. Goodwin, of In- 
dianapolis, said his favorite hymn was — 
* One sweetly solemly thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er.”’ 
That hymn has served to bear many saints 
through great trials. 


—The silver wedding of Rev. and Mrs. 
H. W. Norton will be observed on 
Wednesday evening, July 18, at eight 
o’clock, at the parsonage in Dover, Maine. 
This is their fifth year with this church, 
where they are greatly beloved, as in all 
the churches which they have served. 


— Rev. Rennetts C. Miller, of Fall River, 
r y elected New England field secreta- 
ry omhe International Reform Bureau, in a 
personal note to the editor says: ‘‘Our Re- 
form Bureau will attempt to doa greatly 
needed work here in New England, practi- 
cally untouched by other reform organizs- 
tions.”’ 


— Rev. William Thompson, of New 
Hampshire Conference, who had to takea 
rest from pastoral responsibility this year 
because of nervous fatigue, is sufficiently 
recovered to do supply work on Sundays, 
and will be giad of such opportunities. He 
can be addreseed at 56 Sheridan St., Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 


— Baker Memorial Church, this city, is 
draped in black on account ot the death by 
accident of one of those rare spirits whose 
very presence makes religion attractive. 
William: Wark, class-leader, pastor’s 
helper, and everybody’s triend,.was injured 
at Newton Centre on Monday, July 2, while 
at work, and died in the Newton Cottage 
Hospital on Friday last. An obituary with 
a@ portrait of this good man will appear 
next week. 


— Dr. Levi Gilbert, editor ot the Western 
Christian Advocate, atter a visit to his own 
college, De Pauw, thus commends its pres- 
ident, Dr. E.H. Hughes : “ This man, in 
his democratic bearing betore the stu- 
dents, in his sincerity ot aim and acts, has 
grappled the student body to himself as 
witb hooks of steel. Fortunate the young 
man who spends his months under the tute- 
lage of such a man.”’ 


— Rev. George R. Grose, of First Church, 
Lynn, is rrgently invited to Central Ave. 
Church, Indianapolis, one of the strongest 
and most desirable appointments in the 
connection. The invitation was a complete 
surprise. The church is willing to wait 
until the end of the year tor Mr. Grose it 
necessary, and as it is a family church with 
a splendid and assured constituency and 
resources for doing the kind of normal 
work in a large community for which he 
feels fitted, the opportunity possesses un- 
usual attractions. But First Church heart- 
ily appreciates and deeply loves its pres- 
ent pastor, and does not mean to part with 
him. It is not easy tor Mr. Grose to decide 
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the case, as he is especially desirous to dis- 
charge his full obligation to his present 
pastorate. 


— Rev. Dr. Davis W. Ciark is summering 
with his tamily at Annisquam. He is sup- 
plying Epworth Church, Cambridge, tor 
one month. 


— The Springfield Republicansays: “‘ Ex- 
Gov. Yates ot Illinois appears to be mak- 
ing a pretty serious fight tor Senator 
Callom’s seat in the Senate.”’ 


—Dr. A. L. Knudson, professor- elect of 
Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis in the 
School ot Theology, was a welcome visitor 
to this office last week. He will probably 
reside in Brookline. 


— Miss Edith Forest, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. H. F. Forest, is spending the 
summer ip Italy, visiting the principal 
cities and studying art. She has taught art 
in three of the Methodist schools — Tilton, 
Kent’s Hill and Montpelier—and is now 
connected with Miss Capen’s School in 
Northampton. 


— Bishop Willard F. Mallalieu visited 
our Italian Mission on Sunday, July1. A 
large congregation had gathered to hear the 
Bishop, who, interpreted by the pastor, 
Rev. 8. Musso, preached a very eftective 
sermon on the advantages of Christian life. 
Atter the sermon the Bishop received fit- 
teen new members in tull membership, 
baptized two little girls and administered 
the communion to nearly one hundred. 
Bishop Mallalieu expressed his satisfaction 
in the progress of our work among the 
Italians in the North End. 


— The Baltimore Methodist of last week 
contained this surprisirg announcement: 
“One day last week Rev. Geo. H. Corey, 
D. D., a supernumerary member of Balti- 
more Conterence, a man of unusual bril- 
liancy and ability and once pastor of the 
Metropolitan Church, was smitten with 
heart trouble while on the streets of Wash- 
ington and died almost at once. He was 
buried trom the Riggs House at Washing- 
ton, where he lived, and the services were 
in chargeoi Dr. H R. Naylor, the presiding 
elder ot the district.’’ 


— Mrs. Harriet Linn Beebe, wife of Dr. 
Robert C. Beebe ot Nanking, China, died 
in Meadville, Pa., Sunday, July §, attera 
long illness. For twenty years she shared 
Dr. Beebe’s duties and privileges in con- 
nection with the missionary work of the 
Central China mission, contributing in 
large measure to his success in connection 
with the Philander Smith Hospital in Nan- 
king. Three children mourn with tbeir 
tather tae loss of their noble Christian 
mother. The tuneral took place in Mead- 
ville, Tuesday, July 10. 





BRIEFLETS 





Z1on’s HERALD, believing, as heretofore, 
that more reading is done in summer 
months than in any other part of the year, 
strives especially to meet satistactorily the 
reasonable demands of its readers. A 
critical examination of every page is, 
theretore, requested. 


After their baths of tears, how much 
more clearly our eyes see things spiritua) 
and eternal ! 


Hon. Lyman J. Gage, ex secretary of the 
U.S. Treasury, a man ot especially honor- 
able and successtul lite, having reached the 
age of seventy years and having been sub- 
jected to newspaper criticism and inter- 
views, is at last forced to say: ‘' I have not 
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yet been invited to join the Theosophists. 
..+ Lam just living my own life according 
to my best conception of it, and would 
much enjoy it if I could be left to mind my 
own business.” With the emphatic but 
wholly reasonable request which he makes 
every person who loves personal liberty 
must heartily sympathize. 


Lite’s cross becomes its crown when we 
are ready to exchange the joy and giory ot 
the visible tor the joy and glory of the 
invisible. 





A cartoon in the Minneapolis Journal 
represents Japan as pointing to the Rus- 
sian bear, and as saying to Korea, “ You 
ungrateful little beggar, look what I saved 
youfrom!” Korea replies, “ Yes, and now 
who’s.to save me trom you?’’ That is the 
question. ‘he Powers at large have no an- 
swer at hand for it. Korea is being steadily 
Japanized. There are some kicks, there 
will be some futile remonstrances, and then 
the Japanese boa constrictor will proceed 
to digest at its leisure the peninsular king- 
dom. 

What do the advocates of the canteen 
make of the tact, which was brougbt out in 
official reports in connection with the long 
temperance debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 12, that while the cases 
of discipline in the canteenless Soldiers’ 
Home in Washington tor Regulars is only 
18 per cent., it is 56 per cent. in the Home at 
Dayton, Ohio, where a canteen is allowed 
te dispense its “‘ blessings’ — although at 
Dayton no outside saloon is allowed nearer 
than a mileanda halt? The conspicuous- 
ly brave advocates of a sensible temper- 
ance in that notable debate were Congress- 
men Crumpacker of Indiana, Littlefield ot 
Maine, Tirrell of Massachusetts, Gardiner 
ot Michigan, and Sims oft Tennessee. Let 
their constituents take note! 


Unless we have a Christ we have no basis 
fora theology. It it ie Christless, our spec- 
ulative thought, however imposing it may 
seem, or however it may impose on our- 
selves and others, becomes all circumter- 
ence and no centre. In a true sense the- 
ology thxt is theology is Christocentric. 
Logically theology may begin with God, 
but practically we know next to nothing of 
God save through Christ. 


* Wouldest thou g) forth to bless ? 
Be sure of thie own ground ; 
Fix well the centre first, 
Then draw thy circles rouad.” 


Among the special gifts recently received 
by the Missionary Society, is one of $15,000, 
which was handed to Dr. A. B. Leonard, 
corresponding secretary of the Society, the 
donor torbidding the publication of his 
name. The gitt is to be divided equally 
between India, the Philippines, Atrica, 
China, Korea and Japan, and is tor the 
opening of new work in the following 
manner: In each ot the countries named, a 
native church and parsonage are to be 
erected, and the balance of the money is to 
be used for the support of a native pastor 
until the fund is exhausted. 


Every nation that has had God’s Word at 
all will be judged at the last great day by 
the use to which it has put the Bible. The 
Burmans tovk Judson’s Bible and cut it up 
and made kites of it — that was all they 
knew of its worth. There have been Ro- 
manized peoples who have burned the 
Bible, and others who have worn it as a 
charm wherewith to stop arrows or bullets 
in battle. England and America have 

Continued on page 896 
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World Progress 


HE Lake Mohonk Conference on Iater- 
national Arbitration, recently closed, 
was the most important session ever held. 
Samuel B. Capen, who was on the business 
committee, said that of all the subjects dis- 
cussed this year he regarded that for a 
regular international parliament as the 
most important, and the restriction of 
national armaments stood second. Readers 
of Z1ion’s HERALD have already been in 
touch with this movement tor the world 
legislative body, and they know that it is 
the beginning of the practical organization 
of the nations as a political unit. 

Most wondertul is the progress which has 
been made in this direction. Z1Ion’s HER- 
ALD was one of the first papers in the coun- 
try to lend a kindly ear to the reasons for 
the movement. Its readers will recall that 
in 1902 a petition was presented to the 
Massachusetts legislature asking Congress 
to empower the Presidert to call a meeting 
ot the nations to take such steps as might 
be found practicable for the formation ofa 
world legislature, and that the Boston 
Methodist ministers’ meeting adopted 
unanimously a motion indorsing this peti- 
tion. The tollowing year the American 
Peace society put its strong shoulder to 
the wheel, and it is to be given large credit 
tor the world-wide publicity the cause has 
gained. It was through its president and 
secretary that a petition for a regular inter- 
national congress was presented to the 
Massachusette legislature. The desired 
resolution was reported and adopted unan- 
imously. Later, by Secretary Trueblood, the 
matter was given a standing in the resolu- 
tion of the Interparliamentary Union, 
adopted at St. Louis in September, 1904, 
which, presented to President Roosevelt, 
was the direct occasion of his issuing the 
invitation to the nations to the second con- 
terence at The Hague. 

It is impossible for any person, no matter 
how well versed in world politics, to over- 
estimate the importaace of this rapid ad- 
vance in world consciousness and hopeful- 
ness. This movement outranks all direct 
ettorts at peace and arbitration, because it 
is the most reasonable and most efficient 
way of securing both, and, in addition, it 
goes far in advance ot what either of them, 
or both together, could ever accomplish 
alone. This movement looks forward to 
the time which must surely come, though 
it may be long in coming, when the present 
doctrine of absoJute national sovereignty 
will have been superseded by the true doc- 
trine of world sovereignty. Of course there 
will be powertul conservatism against rec- 
ognition of the truth, but the fundamental 
truth that mankind is really one body 
already — made so by the Creator against 
whom human institutions are of no account 
— will surely overcome all imperfect hu- 
man views. 

Hence, seeing all these most momentous 
things, it is only tair to make much of this 
year’s session of the Mohonk Conference, 
and to say truly and strongly thatit is the 
most important conference which has yet 
been held. This has been no gathering of 
dreamers crooning over impossibilities, but 
it has been a company of practical men — 
statesmen versed by long experience in 
international affairs, business men familiar 
with business complications and dangers, 
and sure to look with aversion upon any 
impracticable scheme, educators who are 
familiar with the developments of history 
and the upward course of nations, and 
others who would be very quick to refuse 
to give the approval of the conference to a 
chimerical scheme. But the indorsement 
of the conference, twice given to the inter- 
national parliament proposition, was unan- 
imous. Therefore it is good news to the 
world that such progress has been made. 
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Hermon’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


LILLI® R. POTTER. 


Preceptress Lasell Seminary. 


URING these latter days the religious 

world has been turning with renewed 
interest to Moody’s Northfield. Here we 
have been enjoying three days of gracious 
hospitality, joining the habitués aad tor- 
mer students in celebrating the twenty- 
fitth anniversary of the tounding of Mount 
Hermon, Dwight L. Moody’s school tor 
boys. This splendid institution is one of 
those permanent mercies which testify to 
the wise building ot this manof Ged. A 
quarter century ago Mr. Moody, whose 
sympathies were world wide, but whose 
service invariably began at Jerusalem, was 
driving one day, perhaps along this 
tavored Connecticut River Valley, when 
the thought of this school came to him. Pos- 
sibly he was thinking of his own struggle 
through limitations out into service, and 
was filled with a longing to aid other 
untrained and restricted youths. He never 


W. R. MOODY 
Son of D. L. Moody, and Director of Schools and Conferences 


wasted a moment in questioning why some 
men are ‘‘born to the purple’’ and others 
not. He only knew that in God’s sight all 
men are born tree and equal, all with 
divine pessibilities and powers, and would 
not that jone of these mias his birth-right. 
God helping him, he would “‘see to it ’’ that 
these less tavored sons should be enabled 
to come into their rich and rightful inherit- 
ance. 

The Mount Hermon School has not 
reached its present remarkable growth and 
success without a struggle. But at the 
beginning it had back of it a Christian 
man, and has back of it today the strong 
son of that Christian founder, who in the 
spirit ot the old vikings will “find a way 
or make one.”’ The equipment twenty-five 
years ago of Mount Hermon consisted of 
the old Purple farm and adjoining acres, 
the site being purchased with money given 
by Mr. Hiram Camp of New Haven, 
Conn., and a number of English friends. 
Some five years ago the late Mr. Henry M. 
Moore— next to Mr. Moody, Northfield’s 
most honored and beloved triend—ex- 





claimed ‘‘ When I remember the farm and 
the rocky hills of twenty years ago, and 
when I see this beautiful chapel and this 
campus covered with buildings, I feel like 
exclaiming, ‘ What hath God wrought!’’’ 

Today seven fine buildings and several 
attractive cottages, most of them of brick 
or stone, adora the campus, while in addi- 
tion the residences of members of the 
faculty give home like air to the scbool 
compound. ‘“ Beautiful for situation” is 
this Hermon school, especially so as seen 
from Northfield, four miles away. Broad 
meadows, well-kept farms and the majestic 
sweep of the treacherous Connecticut lie 
between the town and school. Here nature 
is at her best. We question if there is in 
any land a fairer school site! We know of 
only one that can compare with it, and that 
is occupied by Northfield Seminary. 

The twenty. fifth anniversary celebration 
proper began with a 
“jabilation” Saturday 
night. That was the 
name given by the stu- 
dents, and they lived up 
to the name. Protected 
by two matrons, we ven- 
tured to accept the infor- 
mal but cordial invita- 
tion. A drive of four 
miles brought us to the 
dining hall, the scene of 
the merry-making. We 
always knew that a boy’s 
idea ot a good time was 
measured in proportion 
to the noise. The alumni, 
five hundred strong, were 
** boys again just tor that 
night.’””’ Hermon songs 
and college yells pre- 
vailed, ad libitum and 
ad injinitum. The spirit 
of camaraderie ran riot, 
but if you knew Mount 
Hermon as we now know 
it you would understand 
that even in her wildest 
and merriest mond her 
sons never behave them- 
selves unseemly. 

Here tor the tirst time 
we saw and heard Prof. 
Henry F. Cutler, Mount 
Hermon’s principal. Af- 
ter that enthusiastic wel- 
come from the boys, old 
and new, we never again 
questioned his position in the hearts of his 
students. Even in this most informal of 
all the anniversary functions, there was a 
note struck which told the secret of Mount 
Hermon strength. The welcome from the 
principal contained its quota of tun, but it 
was not finished until he bad asked his re- 
tarning boys how life was unfolding to 
them and how they were serving God. Re- 
sponses came from representatives of Her- 
mon Clubs all over the land. Occasionally 
an old college-day ‘“‘stunt’’ was insisted 
upon, and class and collegs yells waxed 
louder. At the finish the Hermon song 
was sung by several hundred trained 
voices, for all students are required to take 
music, and the splendid singing, not only 
of the Glee Club but the entire student 
body, was one of the most inspiring fea- 
tures of this silver jubilee. 

Sunday, Commemoration Day, opened 
with a prayer-meeting at 630 in Memorial 
Chapel. This beautiful church home of gray 
granite was built as a memorial of Mr. 
Moody’s sixtieth birthday. But with char- 
acteristic modesty he refused to allow his 
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name to appear on the tablet which declares 
the chapel to be“ erected by the united 
contribution of friends in Great Britain and 
the United States, to the glory of God, and 
to be a perpetual witness of their unity in 
the service of Christ.’’ The flags of all na- 
tions were gracefully draped above the at- 
tractive auditorium, which has a seating 
capacity of one thousand. A garland of 
mountain laurel encircled a fine portrait of 
the founder. 

Rev. John McDowell (’90), pastor of the 
Fourth Ave. Presbyterian Church, of New- 
ark, N. J., gave the anniversary address. 
His empty sleeve attracted sympathetic 
notice, and we found that in early life he 
had worked in the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania, and there had lost his left arm. But 
God can organize victory out of accidents 
as well as mistakes. The mining company 
sent the crippled boy to Mount Hermon. 
Later he entered Princeton and graduated 
with honor, and now came back to Mount 
Hermon to pay eloquent tribute to the 
school and its founder, who had taught him 
not “how to make a living but how to 
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sir, I think I shall study law.’ ‘ My boy,’ 
he said, ‘don’t you think the country has 
enough poor lawyers already?’ Then he 
seriously suggested the ministry. After 
prayer on the part of both, and a few days 
to think matters over, I decided to accept 
his generous offer and enter the Chicago 
Training School, knowing that the knowl- 
edge there gained would be infinitely worth 
while, even if I did not enter the ministry. 
But I soon found that Mr. Moody had ad- 
vised wisely, and fiom that day to this 
have been thanktul that I received my 
‘call’ through this best of friends.” Others 
testified that the Gospel of Jesus Christ as 
they had learned it at Mount Hermon was 
the only “* workable ”’ Gospel. 

Again at eventide, an evangelistic serv- 
ice was conducted by Rev. Joshua Gravett 
(89), of Denver, Col. Scores of young men 
at tunis hour confessed that they had 
learned in this school the dignity ot labor 
and the real values of lifs. As we heard 
hundreds of men testify to the personal 
touch and influence of their beloved 
founder, we questioned how this busy man 
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frolic no one waited in ‘ the order of their 
going,’ but all started out or in (as you 
wish) just when avd where their good 
spirits moved. The toasts following the 
* teast of good things ’”’ are well worth re. 
peating. Of special interest was the mes. 
sage of Lee DeForest,a Mt. Hermon boy 
of whom the institution is justly proud. 
He prefaced his scientific toast by a group 
of amusing reminiscences of old Hermon 
days, when he worked in the _ school 
laundry. There he learned the dignity of 
labor. Though paying due credit to the 
great university in which he trained later, 
he did not hesitate to say that his most 
important lessons had been learned in Mr. 
Moody’s school. 

The last and most important message 
was Mc. William R. Moody’s, in response 
to the toast, ‘‘ Looking Forward.”’ It has 
not always been idle curiosity which has 
prompted interested men to ask if Mr. 
Moody’s son will equal his father in those 
qualities which made him great and 
unique. Lest those who know the son best 
answer the question. This much he has 

answered for himself, that he is equal 
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make a life.’’ He outlined the four things 
tor which Mount Hermon siands: Jesus 
Christ, the Bible, the kingdom of God, and 
the supremacy of Christian character. 
Among his utterances were these: ‘“* What 
the world needs is not so much good advice 
as good news.’ “The transgressions of 
many of our men in authority are so great 
that when the roll is called we wonder they 
do not answer guilty instead of present.’’ 
A vesper evensong service, lead by Prin- 
cipal Cutler, gave an opportunity for a 
score of representatives of different profes- 
sions and occupations to express their in- 
debtedness to Mount Hermon. Most touch- 
ing were the testimonies of these conse- 
crated workers, as they told how the 
religious principles learned at the school 
had carried them triumphantly through 
temptation in the business and profes- 
sional world. One lawyer spoke enthusi- 
astically of his Bible class of one hundred 
members. A young minister declared Mr. 
Moody had a direct way of his own in 
dealing with Hermon boys: “‘ I was just 
leaving the school after graduation when 
Mr. Moody sent forme. Without any pre- 
liminaries he asked, ‘ Newcomb, what are 
you going t« do with yourself?’ ‘ Well, 
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could find time to give himself thus con- 
stantly to so many individual lives. 

Monday was known as Alumni Day. 
The program began with these significant 
words of Mr. Moody: “I am convinced 
that what the world wants is pure men and 
women, not great men, but pure, honest 
persons that God can use.” Rev. T. Brad. 
ley Hyde (’88), president of the Canadian 
Congregational Union, gave the annual 
address to the alumni, a heart-to heart talk 
to his comrades, urging them to be loyal to 
the holy traditions of their Alma Mater. 
Class reunions followed, and late in the 
afternoon a demonstration took place, not 
in the laboratory but on the campus —a 
great procession of all sorts and conditions 
of men. One of the early classes marched 
under a banner which read, ‘‘ We do not 
believe in race suicide.’’ Wives and chil- 
dren he! ped to fill their ranks. The unmar- 
ried members of the class carried a special 
transparency which declared, “ We are all 
engaged.’’ 

Nearly nine hundred sat down at the 
closing banquet Monday night. If any one 
has an idea that goodness and gladness 
are incompatible they ought to have been 
on the ground! In the matter of fun and 


to the obligation of carrying on with 
marked success the great work be- 
gun by his illustrious father. He has 
individuality and a strong pe:son- 
ality of his own, has won the un- 
bounded confidence of his father’s 
friends, and is possessed of that 
characteris‘ic modesty, the lack of 
which has prevented some truly 
good men from being great. Like 
his father, he is a man of faith and 
worker, an optimist who believes in 
untiring service. When he prophe- 
sies a good thing for Mt. Hermon, 
you may besure he has reason for 
the hope thatis inhim. The fulfill- 
ing of this prophecy began then and 
there on that anniversary night, 
when the Holbrook family, of Keene, 
N.H., the mother and two sons, both 
graduates of the schvo), pledged 
money tor the erection of a new 
building, while the alumni followed 
with a pledge of $10,000 to be raised 
annually for the general expenses of 
the school. 

Robert E. Speer’s masterful mes- 
sage brought these remarkable anni- 
versary exercises to a fitting close. 

As we turn to recross the river, we 
pass on our way the old recitation 
hall dear to the heart of every student 
volunteer, for here in the upper 
chamber, in July, 1886, the Student 
Volunteer movement had its or- 
igin. The air is filled with the victorious 
shouts of a baseball team, for Hermon’s 
strong sons have won an enviable record 
in the athletic world. We pass on alone for 
our last pilgrimage to Round Top. 

Pausing at the gate of the old Moody 
homestead to visit a bit with an aged rela- 
tive of the family, who is setting out some 
plants, but stops, trowel in hand, to aftec- 
tionately talk over ‘‘ George’s' brother 
Dwight,’’ we gratefully accept the flower 
she offers, then turn into the narrow path 
which leads to the sacred God’s Acre. Who 
can describe the perfect peace and beauty 
of the hour ! 

On the seminary grounds, within sight 
but beyond sound, a company of students 
are playing. Near at hand is the house 
where Dwight L. Moody was born; in the 
open, away towards the river, the house 
where he fell asleep. The spirit ot the just 
man made perfect seems to fill the place. 
With reverence we ask for the secret of the 
ever-living power of this soul, who even 
on this side of the great divide bore the 
stamp of immortality. We torn our eyes 
to the lowly grave and read our answer ; 
** He that doeth the will of God abideth 
torever.’’ 
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Some Women Misleaders 


REV. DANIEL STEELE, D. D. 


No, 


Joanna Southcott 


OANNA SOUTHCOTT, who was a 
e€ visionary religious miseleader rather 
(han an artful impostor, was born in 
Devonshire, England, in 1750, of poor 
parents. From the rank of a domestic 
servant and shop girl, she became the 
famous founder of a sect whose funda- 
mental principle is the salvation of man- 
kind through the agency of s woman, 
and that was herself. At first she was 
a consistent member of the Anglican 
Church ; then ‘‘ by divine vommand ”’ 
she joined the Wesleyans in 1792, the 
year after Wesley died. She soon began 
to use her class meeting for the purpose of 
uttering visions, revelations, and predic- 
tions of future events. For this reason 
she was soon excluded from the Metho- 
dist Society. She declared herself to be 
the woman driven into the wilderness 
“to be delivered of a man child called 
Shiloh who is to rule all the nations,’ 
spoken of in Revelation. 

She happened to gain public confidence 
by the fulfillment of some of her predic- 
tions. When the Peace of Amiens was 
concJuded in 1801 and all England was 
jubilant, she predicted that a long series 
of bloody wars would immediately fol- 
low. When these occurred and the Eng- 
lish feared that Napoleon would invade 
and subdue their island, she confidently 
assured them that the all conquering 
Corsican would never set his foot on 
Albion. These lucky coincidences of 
events following predictions made the ob- 
secure and illiterate servant girl famous 
throughout the land. Her habit was to 
write her prophecies in prose or in dog- 
gerel rhyme and eeal them up and have 
them opened after they had been proved 
to be true. Subsequently, after fame had 
brought her money sufficient to pay the 
printer, she published her predictions be- 
fore the events. In the bill of her first 
printer was the charge of 2s. 6 d. for cor- 
recting the spelling and grammar of her 
prophecies. 

She now began to pester the clergy, 
challenging them to examine her claims, 
In 1801 she invited any twelve ministers 
to‘ try’? her pretensions by examining 
this corrected paper. Her first important 
convert was Col. Basil Bruce, who intro- 
duced her writings to his father, the vicar 
of Inglesham, to Rev. Mr. Foley, rector 
of Old Swinford, to Rev. Mr. Webster, 
vicar of Oakington, and to Mr. Sharp, 
the eminent engraver. They yield- 
ed to Joauna’s request fora ‘‘ trial’’ of 
her writings in the Guildhall. They 
all became her ardent adherents as the 
result of thisexamination. In 1804 her 
fame had reached London, to which she 
was brought and lodged in princely style. 
She here continued her series of ‘ poetic”’ 
prophecies, crude but picturesque, and 
often strikingly dramatic. ‘These publi- 
cations were more than sixty in number, 
A wealthy lady left large sums of money 
for printing and distributing ‘ the sacred 
writings ot Joanna Southcott.’”’ The will 
Was contested by her niece on the ground 
that the writings were blasphemous, 
teaching that Joanna was the bride of 


Christ, and was to become the mother of 
a second Messiah. But the Court of 
Chancery sustained the will. 

A second ‘‘trial’”’ of Joanna’s claims 
was made in 1803 by fifty-eight persons, 
including the three clerical converts above 
mentioned. Asa result a chapel was 
built for herin London. In 1804 a final 
‘trial’ or examination was instituted, 
lasting six days. Another chapel was 
opened for her in Southwark, where the 
Anglican Prayer-book was used. Asa 
result of all these examinations, Joanna’s 
disciples now amounted to 100,000, 10,000 
of whom had applied for sealing by Jo- 
anna, so as to be numbered with the 
144,000 spoken of in the Apocalypse. 

The seal was a half sheet of paper con- 
taining the name of the person and that 
of Joanna, with one of the following 
sentences : ‘‘ The elect precious,’”’ ‘‘ Man’s 
redemption,’’ ‘‘To inherit the Tree of 
Life,’’ or, ‘*To be made heirs of God and 
joint heirs of Jesus Christ.’”’’ The form 
impressed upon the wax was an upright 
ellipse with a star at each focus, and the 
letters I.C. The letters may be inter- 
preted as the Greek initials of Jesus 
Christ, but the seal itself Joanna did not 
invent, but she adapted to her purpose 
a seal found by her when as a shopgirl 
she was sweeping the shop. The story 
that she charged a half crown fir each 
seal is discredited by the best historians. 
Before she had begun sealing she had 
been relieved of poverty by her followers, 
who made such provision as enabled her 
to live in considerable style. The fact 
that the Southcottians built at Ashton- 
under-Lyne a splendid temple which 
cost $45,000, when the purchasing power 
of money was double ur treble its present 
power, indicates that quite a number of 
wealthy people were her adherents. Men 
of culture, graduates of the English uni- 
versities in holy orders, were accustomed 
to study, and at least one clergyman used 
to go regularly to Bristol to expound her 
literature, if that dignified term can be 
applied to a voluminous jargon incoherent 
in thought and distressing in grammar. 
These are a few of the titles of her books: 
“Strange Effects of Faith’’ (1801-’02), 
‘* Free Exposition of the Bible ’’ (1804), 
‘“* Book of Wonders” (1813 ’14), and 
‘* Prophecies Announcing the Birth of the 
Prince of Peace.’? This was her last 
book. 

She now announced the month and the 
day of her delivery of ‘‘ Shiloh,’’ miracu- 
lously conceived. Strange as it may seem 
that a spinster 64 years old should confi- 
dently announce that on Oct. 19, 1814, 
she would give birth to a second Messiah, 
it is much more wonderful that thousands 
and tens of thousands of people outside 
of the insane asylum should believe her, 
In August of that year she became sick, 
and six of the nine medical council de- 
clared that if a young woman had her 
symptoms, a child would be born in a few 
weeks, 

The excitement awakened in her ad- 
hererts was intense. In September they 
ordered a cabinet-maker to make a crib 
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costing $1,000, and $500 worth of pap 
spoons were to be made. A Bible was 
superbly bound as a birthday present. 
The Morning Chronicle was used to ad- 
vertise for the loan of a “ large furnished 
house for a public accouchement.” This 
brought the offer on the next day, by a 
great personage, of the Temple of Peace 
in Green Park. The London daily papers 
teemed with letters on the medical 
aspects of the case. Meantime Joanna’s 
strength was steadily declining, xnd she 
told her physician that she was slowly 
dying, and that she feared that an evil 
spirit had had access to-her mind. She 
signed a paper authorizing an ex amination 
of her body four days after her death, it 
having been kept warm during that time, 
and directing the return of the crib, 
spoons, etc., to their makers. The sur- 
geons found no functional disorder or 
organic disease, and reported that proba- 
bly all the mischief arose from the brain, 
which could not be thoroughly examined 
owing to its higo state of jutrefaction. 
Another account, which I am inclined to 
discredit, is that she died of dropsy. 

Her death occurred on Oct. 29, 1814, 
But her deluded disciples persisted in 
believing that this wonderful prophetess 
would soon rise from her grave with the 
child ‘‘Suiloh’”’ in her arms, On her 
tombstoue in Marylebone churchyard is 
an inscription foretelling her reappear- 
ance. 

We are not surprised at Macaulay’s 
words: ‘‘ We have seen an old woman 
with no talents beyond the cunning of a 
fortune-teller, and with the education of 
a scullion, exalted into a prophetess, and 
surrounded by tens of thousands of 
devoted followers, many of whom were 
in station and knowledge immeasurably 
her superiors; and all this in the nine- 
teenth century; all this in London.”’ 
Mark Twain was not referring to this, 
but to a more recent delusion of American 
origin, when he said: ‘‘The absurdity 
the human race can’t swallow hasn’t 
been invented yet.’’ But we believe that 
Joanna is misrepresented when she is 
spoken of as a ‘‘ cunning fortune teller.” 
She seems to have been a sincere fanatic 
afflicted with that species of abnormal 
mental twist which alienists call para- 
noia, that sort of insanity in which one 
thinks he has another’s personality. It 
is quite common to find in insane hos- 
pitals persons who suppose themselves to 
be divine beings. Dr. J. B. Buckley in 
his recent visit to such an _ institution 
in Nova Scotia, says that he met with 
‘‘the grandson of God,’’ and the ‘' Pope, 
the Devil and Christ’’ in one person, 
(While writing this article the court in 
Chicago has pronounced Alexander 
Dowie, the pretended Elijah, a mono- 
maniac of this sort.) 

A few days before her death Joanna 
charged Rector Foley to direct her people 
not to assemble for worship in her chap- 
els until Shiloh shall have been born, 
but to worship with the Protestants. It 
seems that this dying message of deluded 
Joanna respecting the coming of Shiloh 
was a fruitful seed which produced a 
large crop of impostors. Charles William 
Twort appeared as a pseudo Shiloh in 
1825 ; and about the same time George 
Turner, another pretender, arose, whose 
followers were calied Turnerites. The 
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last leader of the Southcottians was John 
Wroe, of Bowling, near Bradford, who 
claimed prophetic gifts, and taught that 
the Second Advent was at hand. His 
adherents, who are called Christian 
Israelites, are stronger in Australia 
(where he died in 1863) than in England, 
where only three or four congregations 
exist. 


Milton, Mass. 





SERVICE IN THE CHURCH OF 


THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 

REV. A. H. TUTTLE, 

CANNOT leave Jerusalem without 

attempting a description of a service 

I and my family attended in the church 

of the Holy Sepulchre, on the morning of 
March 19, four weeks before Easter. 

This church domes the traditional 
place of the crucifixion and burial of our 
Saviour, and for that reason is the centre 
of the religious life of the Greek, Latin 
and Armenian churches, all three of 
which have Patriarchs residing in this 
city, together with numerous priests and 
monks. 

The site was not selected till the time of 
Constantine, and the present church was 
vot erected till 1100 A. D. Many addi- 
tions have been made, until now it is 
really a cluster of many churches and 
shrines, all under one roof, It is Byzan- 
tine in architecture and decoration ; and 
with its numerous hanging lamps and 
enormous candles supported by magnifi- 
cent golden candlesticks, its time-worn 
columns blackened by the smoke of ages, 
its immense curtains of richly embroid- 
ered figures, its sacred pictures, any one 
of which would be of priceless value to an 
American church, its elegant altars, its 
majestic organs, its processionals of 
monks and nuns carrying symbolic ban- 
ners, its male choruses, and its many 
priests clad in the suggestive garb of their 
order, the church during service presents 
a picture of indescribable splendor, the 
glory of medizevalism untouched by the 
defacing hands of Protestantism and 
modern thought. 

The splendor of this picture is enhanced 
by the halo of romance and histery that 
illumines it. I personally do not believe 
that this is the actual locality of the cru- 
cifixion and burial of Jesus ; nevertheless, 
this has been and still is the faith of mil- 
lions upon millions who make long pil- 
grimages to what is to them the holiest 
spot on earth. It is really pathetic to see 
the devout pilgrims weep, and kiss over 
and over the stones of this structure 
which enshrines their profoundest faith. 
If they reverence the Lord Himself as 
they do His sepulchre, and if they feel 
the charm of His character, His gentle- 
ness, His truthfulness, His charity, His 
purity, His love, as they do all this pomp 
of service, happy are they. But if they 
fail to absorb the living, saving truth of 
Him whom they came these many 
leagues to worship, then all this splendor 
is idolatry. 

We went to the 8 o’clock service, and, 
being caught in a great column of Rus- 
sian pilgrims, were carried by them into 
a Greek part of tae Holy Church; and 
for the first time.in our history witnessed 
the service afier the Eastern rite. A 
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preacher instinctively studies his au- 
dience, and so did I. There were many 
Syrian women there seated on the stone 
floor, clad in picturesque finery, great 
white sheets partly covering their skirts, 
and hanging from the back of their heads 
like a veil to their bare feet ; bodices of 
silk of brilliant colors, decorated with a 
profusion of beads and tinsel. Most of 
them have good and attractive faces, in 
marked contrast with those of the Mos- 
lems we have seen. The touch of the 
Gospel is evident in the very faces of the 
children and women in this city. 

The greater purt of our audience was 
composed of Russian pilgrims. They 
were a very plain and simple people, with 
faces browned by exposure, but softened 
by a faith which unquestionably was 
genuine. They certainly would never 
have made this long tramp over weary 
miles, with the coarsest food and the 
greatest of sacrifices, were they not sin- 
cere. As I saw them passionately sob- 
bing, and dropping down upon the floor 
in peril of their lives in the midst of the 
swaying crowd, which scores of armed 
soldiers could barely restrain, my heart 
went out to them as I imagine the heart 
of the shepherd turns to his sheep which 
find poor pasture on the rocky slopes. 
Surely this is not the stream of living 
water where God’s people may refresh 
their souls. Can that be of God which 
keeps the people in poverty and igno- 
rance, and deprives them of liberty, both 
of intellect and conscience ? 

The Greek service was performed in our 
hearing. We heard a sermon in the 
Russian speech. I will not burden my 
readers with an outline. My knowledge 
of the Russian tongue will hardly war- 
rant a report. But the service was per- 
formed in the presence of the Patriarch, 
and was stately and impressive. The 
more I observe these elaborate liturgic 
services, the more | am impressed with 
three things. First, that they are an 
appropriation and adaptation of the an- 
cient pagan forms to Christian uses. 
They are in no way vitiated by this fact ; 
for the very best results of the natural 
heart in seeking the highest expression of 
its religious sense cannot be essentially 
bad. Only it is not final. The final 
expression of true worship is to love 
mercy, deal gently, and walk humbly 
before God. The Spirit knows no law. 
Christ is all. Second. For those who, 
like these pilgrims, have not yet come 
into the fullness of the Spirit, these forms 
are very helpful in awakening and un- 
folding the divine sense. It makes real 
what otherwise would be vague. Third. 
There is in these services an ever present 
peril, When taken as a finality of wor- 
ship, they defeat the very purpose for 
which they were adopted. Like the 
Jewish service, inspired by God as an 
education method, they may become “ an 
offence’’ unto Him who desires not sac- 
rifice, but obedience. 

In seeking an exit from this crowded 
house of God with its complicated serv- 
ices, Greek, Roman and Armenian, all 
performing at the same hour, and its 
several devotees kept from fighting by a 
large armed guard of Turkish soldiers, I 
was evidently taken for a Russian pil- 
grim ; and a soldier seized and pushed me 
up in the devout company and would not 
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allow me to pass out, until [ hailed ay 
officer of the guard, who, seeing that | 
was no pilgrim, quickly released me and 
Jed me to where I and my family found 
our way out into the open air. How 
glorious was the clear sky after two hour: 
in the gloom of medivalism ! 

Iam azked what effect does a visit to 
Jerusalem have on the faith of an Ameri- 
can tourist. I reply, that depends on 
what he brings with him. If he comes 
in the spirit of uubelief, he will find much 
in these conflicting elements, Jew, Mo- 
hammedan and Christian, each ready 
to die for their faith, to bewilder him. 
and evoke Pilate’s question, ‘‘ What is 
truth?’’ Furthermore, when he finds 
the Christian Church hopelessly divided 
in its faith into four great branches, each 
refusing to fellowship with the others, 
that bewilderment is provocative of seri- 
ous questioning. Then what little faith 
he may have had grows dizzy as he is 
shown the monumented acenes of many 
superstitions, all sincerely believed by 
millions. It reels and stumbles over the 
abyss. On the other hand, if one comes 
to Jerusalem as did several Romavu Cath- 
olic fatbers of our cruise, with their 
minds already settled as to the identity of 
all these traditional sites with the actual 
sacred places, and an unquestioning faith 
in all the holy relics, they will be to him 
a confirmation and verification of all his 
previous faith. And it is not only possi- 
ble but very probable that the visit will 
result in ap elevation of feeling that wil! 
mightily affect not only his thought life, 
but his physical and moral as well. It is 
not necessary tbat the object of our faith 
be true, to produce stupendous changes in 
men’s minds and lives. Look at the vari- 
ous classes of devotees in this city, Moham- 
medans who come to the holy rock as sec- 
ond in sanctity only to Mecca, and mul- 
titudes of whom experience just such 
astonishing transformations as those who 
come to worship the holy relics in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. And 
many of the Jews who have come to the 
holy city to shed their tears and sing their 
elegies in the wailing place, testify to 
similar experiences and overwhelming 
confirmations of the truth of their faith. 
The one word I get from Moslems, Jews, 
Greeks, Romanists, and Armenians, is 
reality. Truly these contradictious can- 
not all be true. Nor can I conceive how 
they may each be part of the one universal 
truth. Doubtless all are ‘feeling after 
God,’’ but like the Athenians who had 
their many altars and were ‘ very reli- 
xious,’’ they need a St. Paul who is able 
to declare unto them the ‘‘One whom 
they ignorantly worship.’' 

The most profound impression made 
upon my miad by my visit to the Lord’s 
land is the imperative need of all these 
worshipers getting back to the Divine 
Original — Christ. I say original, for He 
is the Alpha as well as the Omega of 
saving truth. As for those weeping Jews, 
they will continue to wail until they 
honor Him whom they crucified. The 
Mosiems will some time yield to Him. 
They already speak of Him as ‘ Esa 
min Raub Illah,’’ which means, “ Jesus 
of the Spirit of God.’’ They are looking 
for a greater than Mohammed, who i- 
not the final prophet. They say the time 
is coming when the Golden Gate will be 
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pened, and the last of the niaeteen gold- 
» pails driven by the great prophet shall 
fall on the jasper slab in the pavemecrt of 
‘he Mosque of Omar. Then will come a 
»rand and awful period in the destiny of 
be human race, and Mohammedanism 
will yield to fate and be no more. 

The original Christianity is now so 
mixed with the thoughts and experiences 
of men and ages as to be almost indistin- 
guishable, Are the waters of the muddy 
Jordan we saw near the Dead Sea iden- 
tical with the living springs that bubble 
up at Banias? Yes, they are ; but mixed 
with much else. 

Can we get back of all these thinkings 
of the ages to Him who taught the spirit 
life? Ifso, our age will experience a new 
birth and come into a sweet and joyous 
youth. The warring nations wiil. lay 
down their arms and the silver trump of 
peace will sound, And all Nature will 
rejoice in the recovery of its appointed 
Master ; the wilderness will blossom like 
a rose and Israel will come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting j»y upon its lips. 





MANHOOD 


Our cointry has new need of men today — 
Not such alone as bravely may with- 


stant 
The shock of battle or with strenuous 


hand 
Open the paths of progress every way. 
We give too much to brawn and body; 
they 
Are but the brute which evil may com- 
mand 
No —o good, and so subvert the 
lan 
They should support, the State in ruin lay. 


Not such alone, but men whose souls are 
strong 
To hate all evil, and, whate’er betide, 
To put all interest of self aside, 
To shrink trom public as trom private 


wrong, 
From tortune reared on trickery and 
lies 
Deeming too dear the goods dishonor 
buys. 
— WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY, in 
Century. 





A WANDERER’S WANDERINGS 
REV. VU. 8. BAKETEL, D. D. 


HIS time it is among the Conference 
Seminaries of New England. These 
are centres of great importance. They are 
to the church what Annapolis and West 
Point are to the nation. Here her young 
people are prepared to fight life’s great 
battle, and to be leaders of others. Why 
should not the Sunday-school claim them 
tor the great corps of efficient workers so 
greatly needed at this time, and to be more 
in demand in the tuture? That is the un- 
derlying thought of this tour. 

The Wanderer meta fair congregation at 
Trinity Church, East Cambridge, Sunday 
forenoon, where Rev. F. M. Pickles is the 
diligent and wide-awake pastor. They 
gave him a patient hearing, then a good 
ottering for the Sunday School Union. 

In the evening the pulpit of Highlands 
Church, Dorchester, was open to him, and 
« fine congregation was present. The cor- 
lial welcome of the morning was repeated 
here by the genial and brotherly pastor, 
Dr. Geo. A. Phinney. The offering tor the 
sunday School Union will probably exceed 
any previous gilt. 

The Bangor boat helped the Wanderer on 

is way,and Tuesday morning he tound 
himself sailing up the beautiful Penobscot 

iy. A little betore ten o’clock the boat 
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rounded the bend in the river that brought 
Bucksport and the Seminary on the hill into 
tull view. ‘‘ Beautiful for situation ” is this 
training place of the church. For two 
miles or more the river is in view, and the 
hills all around givea fine variety to the 
scenery. 

High above all floods stands the East 
Maine Conference Seminary. Here about 
seventy-five oft the sons and daughters of 
the Pine Tree State are found. Prot. F. E. 
Bragdon is at the head, and is full of hope 
for the future. They greatly need an in- 
creased endowment. If this can be se- 
cured, with good management and the 
hearty support of the Conference, there is 
no reason why this school may not go on 
doing good work as it has for so many 
years. This is a beautiful place tor the 
summer tourist. It is the intention to keep 
the boarding department of the Seminary 
open this summer tor any who may like to 
come here to enjoy a vacation. 

On the way to Kent’s Hill the Wanderer 
found a resting place and a cordial wel- 
come at the parsonage home ot Rev. C. W. 
Bradlee, the popular pastor at Waterville. 
Here we crossed the path of Rev. F. H. 
Morgan, the indefatigable toiler for Z1on's 
HERALD. Hecau walk most any preacher 
tired and come up smiling with a good list 
oi subscribers. He picked twenty five out 
of Mr. Bradlee’s field, and went on his way 
tor further conquests. 

Kent’s Hill is a very pretty village, part 
ot which is the aggregation of the school 
buildings with their ample grounds that 
widen out into a tarm ot 350 acres. This is 
a splendid plant. Dr. W. F. Berry, the 
president, has all matters well in hand. 
They have a good endowment, but not all 
they need, and are looking for more. 

Kent’s Hill is a village in the town of 
Readfield. The ‘'Corner”’ is only about 
two miles away. A Sunday. school conven- 
tion was to be held here, and it and the 
Wanderer were brought into contact. So, 
after completing the duties at the ‘* Hill,’”’ 
there was a chance for three addresses that 
day. 

From here the route was via Portland to 
Haverbill, Mass., to spen? the Sunday at 
Grace Church, with Rev. H. D. Deetz. 
There has been a union of Methodist 
churches here, three condensed into one. 
Many doubted the wisdom of several things 
about it. So tar as discovered everything 
seemed pleasant, and well managed, as it 
will be by the present administrator. Two 
sermons, and a talk to the Sunday-school, 
copiprised the work of the day. While 
many who composed the membership of 
the three churches were not present, the 
Sunday School Union offering was more 
than that given by all of them last year. 

A day with the good wite, who has the 
privilege of spending most of her time 
without a husband, and the Wanderer was 
oft to Tilton, a growing institution in a 
beautitul town. Every room is crowded, 
and outside buildings occupied. If the in- 
crease continues, they must needs build 
greater, or ask someto stay athome. The 
gymnasium is nearly completed. It cost 
more than was expected, but when paid for, 
no one will be sorry to have such a fine 
structure. It will be one ot the best in New 
England. President Plimpton is the right 
man for the place, and is full of enthusiasm 
tor the work, being heartily seconded by 
his strong faculty. Dr. Durrell is on the 
move for money and meets with some suc- 
cess. Rev. E.S. Tasker is winning his way 
in the pastorate here, and no one need look 
tor anything but success under his admin- 
istration. 

The Wanderer next took his way to 
Montpelier. Atter leaving Wells River he 
was picked out by a stranger as the man 
going tu the Seminary. It was President 
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Bishop himself, who extended a hearty 
welcome. On reaching the capital city it 
is up hill again to get to the destination. 
Nearly all these seminaries are as “cities 
set on an hill that cannot be hid.’’ Here is 
a beautiful campus. They have about 200 
students, who are not only devoted to their 
work, but have just been greatly aroused 
to Christian activity by Dr. Henderson, of 
the Commission on Aggressive Evangel- 
ism, who has created wonderful enthusi- 
asm in all that region of Vermont. He 
seems to be God’s man for a great mission. 
Dr. Bishop is devoting his time to securing 
the endowment so much needed. He is 
sure it will come. 

Ten hours with the wife, then off tor 
Sunday to Hillsboro Bridge and Centre, 
where Rev. J. L. Cairns is pastor. The 
young man is very popular, and his con- 
gregations are large. Two days more with 
the wife, and the trip is westward to Poult- 
ney, Vt., within the bounds of the Troy 
Conterence. This is the first school that does 
not “set on ahill.’’ Hereis a beautiful level 
campus of twenty-six acres with a grove of 
majestic elms and maples. Truly a de- 
lightful spot! This school began in 1835. 
Dr. Daniel Curry was its first president. 
Dr. Dunton, now at the head, has been here 
tor twenty nine years,a veteran indeed, 
but thoroughly in love with the work. The 
addresses and conterences with the stu- 
dents seemed to be very much enjoyed, 
judging by the difficultyin getting away 
from them. 

Up another hill and we are at East 
Greenwich. Forsome years there has been 
considerable struggle here, and it seemed 
as if the end must come; but they were 
like the witchgrass, hard to uproot, and 
here they are yet, tull of hope tor the 
tuture. Rev. L. G. Horton has been a 
choice man for the position of president. 
Excellent work is being done. 

The work being completed here, the 
Wanderer turned his tace toward New 
York, and after a stop of two hours was oft 
again tor a Sunday engagement at Haver- 
straw, where they multiplied the oftering 
tor the Sunday School Union fitteen times. 
The giving of these tour Sundays will be 
seven times as much as the same churches 
gave last year. 

The Wanderer is at his desk, having been 
absent twenty-one days, delivered thirty- 
one addresses and sermons, traveled 1,749 
miles, slept well, and feels that good was 
done. 





A New City 


ATIVE residents of Boston hardly 
realize what a new city has risen on 
the foundations of the old and supplanted 
it. Thecitizen and the Christian who would 
do the best service tor constructing the new 
Boston must have a discerning vision 
of the possibilities of manhood in these 
strangers who have invaded and taken 
possession of the inheritance of which his 
ancestors were proud, and a sympathetic 
spirit to give them welcome. A very an- 
cient Word of God deserves to be revived 
among us now, “ The stranger that sojourn- 
eth with you shall be as the home born 
among you, and thou shalt love him as 
thyselt.”” The Irishman, German and 
Scandinavian have already set the stamp 
of their nationalities on Boston. The blood 
of the Russian and Polish Jew, the Greek, 
Syrian, Armenian and Italian is going to 
blend in the lite of the pew city. The op- 
portunity of those now living in it to lay 
abiding foundations is tar greater and 
more complex than was that of the Puri- 
tans who settled here aimost three cen- 
turies agc, and perhaps is as dimly tore- 
seen. — Congregationalist, 
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Shepherd’s Song 


ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE, 


What if the day be fair, 
It the wind be warm? 
What if in sunny air 
The may flies swarm? 
What if the clouds that fly 
As sails across the sky 
Be soft and white as my sheep 
That are lying fast asleep 
Up on the breezy crest 
Ot the hill ? — they are all my care, 
God wills the rest. 


What it the day be foul, 
lf the wind be cold ? 
What if the storm may how!) 
Around the fold? 
What if the clouds up there 
Too heavy a burden bear, 
Threaten with rain or with snow? 
For my lambs will I go, 
Will bring them home in my breast; 
My Jambs — they are all my care, 
God wills the rest. 





One Summer 


Vacation 


MINNA STANWOOD. 


66 HAT does itsay ?’’ The girl on 

the window seat, packing laces 
and ribbons into a scented box, spoke im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Tell me. I can’t wait any 
longer.”’ 

The girl at the table raised her eyes and 
fixed them absently on her room-mate. 

‘* Lois Pratt! You’re not seeing me at 
all. Wakeup!” 

Lois started, and laughed eoftly. ‘ Ill 
tell you part of what itsays. It says I’m 
te go home with you.”’ 

‘* Oh, Oh, Oh!” The girl dashed across 
with a glad swoop. ‘ I’m so — 80 — £0 
happy!” 

“* Wait,’’ laughed Lois, ‘‘ that isn’t all. 
When you hear the rest, you probably 
won’t want to hug me. She says the 
charge isn’t what it — what we used to 
have, quite. Mother says we must face 
it bravely — Dad’s getting old. Candace 
—my Dad’s getting — old. They may 
think so, but they don’t know — for my 
Dad’ll never, never be old, if he lives to 
be five hundred ! | tell you he’s made up 
young. The place is poor and small, and 
there won’t be any congenial society for 
me. So I’m to go home with you and 
stay until September.’’ 

Candace dropped back into a chair. 
‘Why do you talk like that?” she 
asked. ‘* Don’t you want to come ? ”’ 

“Tf your Mother and your Dad are 
getting old — or folks imagine they are — 
don’t you suppose they need you more 
than ever?’’ demanded Lois, fiercely. 
‘‘ Don’t you suppose, if you’re the only 
one they nave left, and they’re in a place 
where there’s no ‘ sussiety,’ that they 
need your ‘ sussiety ’ more than ever? ”’ 

Candace pouted. It was hard to have 
your very best friend leave you entirely 
out of consideration like this, but perhaps 
it was natural for her to love her very 
own people best. Yes, Candace had to 
admit it, although it burt. 

‘‘T suppose eo,’’ she said, forlornly. 
‘‘ I’m fearfully disappointed, but I’m not 
going to tease.”’ 

And tease she didn’t. She told herself, 
over and over, that the pretty cottage at 
the seashore would be no more than a 
miserable hovel without Lois, and that 
she probably would not smile all summer, 
but in her heart she knew that the shabby 
parsonage in that odious town of Smith- 


ville, wherever that might be, needed the 
jolly, curly-haired daughter. Therefore, 
although she cried in private over the sad 
fate that had come to her, she was really 
brave jn trying to hide her grief from 
Lois. Even when Lois climbed into the 
train, calling gaily, ‘‘ All aboard for 
Smithville !’’ Candace kept up the pre- 
tense of cheerfulness. But, the train gine, 
she fled into the station to pour her sor- 
row into a very damp handkerchief. 
‘* Now she’s at Worster,’’ she would tell 
her achiug heart, as she waited for her 
own train. ‘‘ Now she’s at Springvale. 
Now she’s at — Smithville. There’s her 
mother waiting.’’ 

And yes, at that very moment, Mother 
was bubbling over with joy, even while 
she tried to prepare Lois. ‘This is a 
little mill town, dearest, and our girls are 
not highly educated,’’ she said, anxiously. 
‘* Coming from the college atmosphere, it 
will be hard for you. The Prestons were 
here three years, and they said they felt 
the loss of intellectual associations more 
than anything else. That was why 
we hated to have you come, Dad 
and I,” 

‘* Don’t fret about me,’”’ laughed Lois. 
‘*T don’t propose to compel the Smith- 
ville people to analyze all their sentences 
before they speak them, for my benefit. 
And I’ll promise not to scream or faint 
at false syntax, or split infinitives, or 
anything else. The Preston girls are all 
right, but [ don’t believe they ever have 
a mite of fun.”’ 

Mother drew a great sigh of relief, as 
she looked gratefully into the beaming 
face framed in brown hair that would 
curl and crinkle in spite of tbe brush. 

‘*T don’t wish to say anything mean 
about ‘brother ministers’ or ‘ sister 
churches,’’’ Lois ran on, merrily, ‘ but 
the poor Preston girls act asif they had 
been hermetically sealed up, and were 
simply waiting patiently to be set down 
in a congenial atmosphere. Mother, 
don’t you remember our class motto ? ”’ 

‘* Dear, there bave been so many things 
all the time,’’ apologized Mother. ‘ You 
won’t be offended if I don’t recall it this 
minute.’’ 

Lois held up a chiding finger. “ You’re 
a naughty girl to forget,’ she said. ‘‘ Now 
listen, and never forget again : 


‘** The best thing any mortal hath, 
Is that which every mortal shares,’ 


It’s kind of long, of course, and you can’t 
rattle it off as you can some, but you 
know why we chose it. What, you don’t 
remember that, either? It’s high time I 
came home, We chose it because one of 
our girls is a relative of dear Lucy Lar- 
com. Hurrah for ‘ Oughty Six !’”’ 

What made her do it? To her dying 
day Lois Pratt would declare that she 
did not know. But as she passed the 
stately old white house, standing reserved 
and solitary behind the shapely elms, 
she had a sudden impulre to go and lift 
that wonderful brass knocker, and — 
well, see what would happen. They 
said Miss Maria Carpenter was peculiar, 
that she was inaccessible to everybody in 
Smithville. They said she hated Smith- 
ville people. They said she never spoke 
to the grocer when she paid his bill at the 
back door. They said — oh, they said 
nearly everything disagreeable about 
Miss Maria Carpenter. Some of the girls 
told Lois what people thought about Miss 
Maria — the girls who were afraid of 
Lois at first, and speedily became her 
firm friends. They were strolling down 
street, one evening, a crowd of them, 
when they told her. They said that the 
woman living in the only handsome 
house in Smithville could never forget 
that she was Judge Carpenter’s daughter, 
and that she had gone to college in her 
youth. She was cold and proud, vain of 
her learning and her library, they de- 
clared, and she would rather see a book 
than a human face, any day. And one 
of the girls tossed her head, saying she 
was thankful she wasn’t educated, if it 
made folks ‘‘ that way,’’ and then she 
remembered suddenly, and looked at 
Lois, and added, hastily: ‘‘Of course I 
don’t mean you’re that way.’’ 

Lois’ fancy was busy with the white 
house, those succeeding days, but she 
never dreamed of doing what she did 
Afterward, she wondered what made her, 
and how she dared. 

The old maidservant who answered the 
knock plainly showed her surprise. She 
seemed divided between a desire to shut 
the door hastily, and an unwillingness to 
be rude to such a comely young person. 

‘‘She never buys nothin’, Miss M’ria 
don’t,’’ she confided, uneasily. 

Lois smiled up into the yellow face, and 
thrust out her bare palms, 

‘** See, I have nothing to peddle,” she 
said. ‘‘ I have just come to call on Miss 
Carpenter. Tell her Lois — oh, tell her — 
a college girl. Tell her Burton College, 
please.’’ 

Over the thick carpet Lois stepped 
softly, and seated herself on a great settle 
near one of the wide high doors in the 
hall. How dark and still and massive 
everything was' Nevertheless, the shab- 
by, sunny, little parsonage wus more 
wholesome, thought Lois, with a ehiver. 

There was a rustle of starched skirts, 
and Lois looked up to see a tall woman, 
in a plain lavender gown, descending the 
stairs. Then all she had heard about 
this singular life crowded into her brain, 
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and for an instant she wished niightily 
that she bad a magic ring, that she might 
slip out of sight. She even cast a glance 
at the closed door, with its heavy brass 
-hains. But the lady was at the bottom 
stair, her body turned toward Lois, her 
face half averted. Then Lois understood. 
She could seem to feel the shrinking of 
the spirit, even as the slender body ad- 
‘anced. She sprang to her feet. 

‘7 heard you were a college woman, 
too,’’ she said, looking shyly into the im- 
passive white face, ‘‘ and I thought you 
might not feel that [ was taking too great 
a liberty to call.’’ 

The lady fumbled nervously at a long 
plack chain about her neck. ‘* You will 
excuse me,’’ she began, with a timidity 
which far exceeded her caller’s, ‘‘ but I 
rarely see people —now. Last summer 
a college young man called — he had 
soap to sell. I hope you will pardon 
Charlotte.’’ 

‘Please do not think I wish to in- 
trude,’’ begged Lois, earnestly. ‘‘ My 
father is preaching in Smithville, and I 
am here for my vacation. There are a 
great many delightful people in town, 
and they have been very kind to me, but 
you are the only college-bred woman. I 
hope you do not mind my calling ? ”’ 

In the serious gray eyes which searched 
her face, Lois saw a contention. It made 
her think of the elderly maidservant. 
Like her, the mistress was divided be- 
tween an impulse to get rid of the in- 
truder as speedily as possible, and a re- 
luctance to disappoint a young thing who 
was evidently used to being well received 
wherever she chose to go. Her hospital- 
ity conquered. 

‘Will you come upstairs?’’ she asked, 
shyly. 

They went to a room lined from floor to 
ceiling with books. Standing in the floor 
were revolving cases, bulging with books. 
The window-seats were bookshelves. The 
massive mahogany table was strewn with 
reference books. 

‘‘Oh,”? exclaimed Lois involuntarily, 
‘“‘ what a wonderful room! I have imag- 
ined such a room in my dreams, but I 
never saw one before. Huw happy you 
must be to have so many books. I wish 
our girls could see this room! The one 
thing this town needs more than any- 
thing else is a library.’’ 

Miss Carpenter pushed a deep leather 
chair toward Lois, and seated herself 
before an open volume on the table. 

‘*You told Charlotte, Burton College. 
I have read of it,’’ she remarked, passing 
her hand caressingly over the pages of 
her book. ‘‘ I went to Oberlin.”’ 

Then Lois talked, encouraged by the 
half pleasure in the shy eyes. She told 
about ‘‘Burton,’’ about the class of 
‘““Qughty Six,” told the class motto, told 
about Smithville as she knew it, about 
the struggling little church, about the 
restless young people, some of whom 
were always craving excitement, while 
others would be interested in reading and 
study if they had somebody to help 
them. The girl did most of the talking, 
it must be confessed. To the secluded 
woman with tight braids of iron gray 
hair words came hard—she was better 
used to thinking. But Lois knew that 

was not pride, either of birth or of 
tame, which made her so reticent. In 
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that, at least, Smithville had misjudged 
her. 

When Miss Carpenter closed the door 
upon the girl who went out into the torrid 
air so blithely, she did not go directly 
back to her table and her reading of 
Dante in the original. It had been her 
pastime to imagive herself a member of 
that remarkable Dante Club which had 
flourished in her girlhood. Longfellow, 
Lowell, Hawthorne, and the brilliant cote- 
rie of forty years ago, had been more real 
to her than anybody in Smithville. But 
that afternoon she went to her cases aud 
searched ,out a humble little volume, and 
smiled to herself as she turned the leaves 
of ‘“A New England Girlhood.’’ Yet, 
although she knew it not, the mill girls of 
Lucy Larcom’s day were not the girls of 
Smithville in 1905. But always, if she 
wanted to know anything, she went to 
her books. So she read eagerly, believing 
that she was reading of the girls of whom 
her entertaining young caller had talked. 
For the first time since the last Carpenter 
was laid within the iron enclosare in the 
cemetery, Miss Maria had an interést out- 
side herself and her library. And that 
evening she sat in the twilight imagining 
what life would be if there were some 
girl with bright hair and sparkling teeth 
to chatter and laugh in the gloomy old 
house. 

‘*T have been reading about your mill 
girls,’’ said Miss Carpenter, with her 
fleeting half-smile, as she touched the 
small blue book on her table. 

Lois glanced quickly at the title, and 
her face flushed with pleasure. She had 
been wondering if she should have waited 
more than a week before making a second 
call, but now she knew that she was not 
un welcome, 

‘“‘T am afraid the girls Miss Larcom 
knew were not precisely like our Smith- 
ville girls,’’ she said, gently. ‘‘ They are 
alike in one thing, though — they have 
honest, kind hearts.’’ 

‘‘ They — they like to read ?’’ hesitated 
Miss Carpenter. 

‘‘ Some of them do, very much,”’ assent- 
ed Lois. Then she took another reckless 
leap, and was speedily aghast at herself 
for doing it. ‘‘ Miss Carpenter,’’ she 
begged earnestly, ‘‘ won’t you come and 
meet the girls? We are to have a litile 
social on our speck of a lawn next week. 
Would you be interested ? ’’ 

The expression in the reserved eyes was 
not one of anger, but of such sudden fear 
that Lois realized sadly what a child 
this woman of sixty had remained. 

** No,”’ said Miss Carpenter, hastily, ‘‘ I 
couldn’t. Oh, I couldn’t think of such a 
thing !”’ 

Of course, Lois told herself over and 
over, it would be impossible for Miss 
Carpenter to mix in the hurly-burly of a 
Smithville gathering. What a preeump- 
tuous girl she had been to even hint at 
such a thing. She would be more careful 
in future. 

One day, late in August, Lois received a 
letter — a precise, old fashioned epistle — 
in which Miss Lois Pratt was respectfully 
invited to bring a few of her young lady 
friends to call upon Miss Maria A. Car- 
penter. No wonder Lois’ heart beat flut- 
teringly as she carried that letter to her 
mother. What might that call not mean 
to Miss Carpenter —to the Smithville 
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girls! And then, of course, came a thought 
a trifle less pleasing — what might Miss 
Carpenter think of English as she was 
‘*spoke’’ by some of them? Lois groaned. 

‘* Mother,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ help me to 
select girls who will not be offended if I 
ask them to use expurgatei language. 
Grace Butler is a dear, but she is always 
talking about the ‘scraps’ at the shop. 
Mary Foas is bright enough to captivate 
even Miss Carpenter, but she will say 
‘Gorry !’ Emma Welch doesn’t use slang, 
but neither does she use the letter ‘ g.’ 
Edna Green and her cousin might be safe, 
for they scarcely ever do anything but 
smaiile,’’ 

Mother had been looking thoughtful, 
and now she remarked, sagely: “If I 
were you, I would ask a few who would 
be willing to gratify Miss Carpenter by 
making a guiet little call upon her, and 
let it go at that. You didn’t have the 
training of the girls, and Mies Carpenter 
won’t hold you responsible for their rhet- 
oric. If she will have no more of them 
after she sees you, why, you have done 
what you could, any way.”’ 

‘Oh, yes,” sighed Lois, ‘‘ it is all very 
well for you to shift the burden on to 
Miss Carpenter and the girls, but [ am 
going to worry every instant until that 
call is over.’’ 

Nevertheless, the call passed off very 
well. It is barely possible that the five 
girls did not fully appreciate the privilege 
of giving up a precious Saturday afternoon 
to Miss Carperter, but they w.uld have 
sacrificed even more to please Lois. Lois 
managed rather skillfully that Miss Car- 
penter should first come within the circle 
of the Green girls’ smiles, but as she 
appeared rather dazed when several care- 
fully-worded remarks elicited nothing 
but smiling ‘‘ Yes, ma’ams’”’ and ‘ No, 
ma’ams,’’ Lois drew her attention to 
Grace Butler, devoutly hoping that those 
entertaining ‘‘ scraps’’ might be avoided. 
Lois’ desperate effort to make the con- 
versation general was in some degree 
rewarded when Charlotte walked sedately 
in to pass lemonade and sponge cake. 
Yes, curled up on the piazza at mother’s 
feet that night, Lois decided that from 
her point of view the call was not alto- 
gether a failure; and great was her relief 
to hear the next week that, from Miss 
Carpenter’s, it was a ‘‘ great pleasure.” 
while the girls boasted loudly that the 
much maligned lady was not nearly as 
black as she was painted, ‘‘ when you got 
acquainted with her.’’ 

All things come to an end, vacations in- 
cluded, and Lois’ last afternoon arrived 
surprisingly soon. As she stood on the 
steps of the great house, and thought how 
long it might be before another friendly 
foot crossed that threshold, hex heart 
went out to the lonely woman in the 
doorway. 

‘*T hate to leave you, Miss Carpenter,"’ 
she said, impulsively. ‘“You have 
helped make my summer very pleas- 
ant.” 

“1?” A slow color crept over the pale 
face. ‘‘ You don’t mean that? [ never 
make anything pleasant for anybody — 
now.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, you do,’’ Lois spoke eagerly. 
‘*The girls often speak of the nice call 
they had, that Saturday afternoon.”’ 

‘*They do?’ In aglow of shy plexsure 
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Miss Carpenter took the hand Lois beld 
up. ‘*They do?” she repeated softly, to 
herself. ‘‘ They do?” 

‘*Good-by,”’ said Lois, gently; and 
then, after waiting an instant, she slipped 
quietly away, leaving Miss Carpenter 
standing there, seemingly pondering un- 
seen things. 


Senior year was filled with duties and 
interests innumerable, and it must be 
confessed that Lois gave very little 
thought to her vacation acquaintance. 
Occasiona) letters came from the girls, 
but they seemed to have been modeled 
after a pattern from some ‘ complete 
letter- writer,’’ and contained not a crumb 
of information, although they abounded 
in amiable anxiety about Lois’ health. 
When Dad and Mother came to Com- 
mencement they seemed almost at a loss 
to know whom Lois meant when she in- 
quired for Miss Carpenter. 

‘*Oh, the eccentric person who lives in 
the big white house,’’ recalled Dad, at 


last. ‘‘ She’s well, I presume.”’ 
‘* Oh,” sputtered Lois, ‘‘ you’re a pretty 
minister! Couldn’t make a little civil 


call on a poor soul, just because she 
doesn’t happen to go to your church, I 
suppose.’ 

‘Don’t scold,’’ laughed Candace. 
‘* You and I will call the minute we get 
to Smithville. That will atone for any- 
body else’s neglect, probably.’’ 

It was midday when the quartet 
stepped upon the platform of the Smith- 
ville depot, and great was Lois’ amaze- 
ment to see Mother and Dad serenely 
take the one broad street instead of the 
footpath that led directly to the parson- 
age. 

‘* Folks,’’ she remonstrated, struggling 
with a suitcase, a mandolin, and a bag of 
golf sticks, ‘' let’s go the shortest way, for 
pity sake. It’s so hot, and we have so 
many ’’— 

But Mother and Dad were walking on, 
Dad’s shoulders sloped meekly by the 
burden of two bulging suitcases, and 
there was nothing for the girls to do but 
follow. 

‘*This is a pretty street,’’ 
Candace, amicably. 

‘* Yes, it’s pretty enough,’’ panted Lois. 
‘* Miss Carpenter’s house is the fourth on 
this side. What do you think of those 
for elms? If we hadn’t all this luggage, I 
would be glad to have you see the pretty 
part of Smithville first. Perhaps that 
was why Dad cawe this way — to make 
an impression on you. Why, Miss Car- 
penter’s big gate is open ! It seems to be 
fastened back! She can’t be — dead — 
Why, Candace Wheeler!’’ They were 
at the open gate now, and Lois stood 
staring at the house. ‘‘See that boy go- 
ing up the steps! There are chairs on 
the porch — there never used to be — and 
screen doors! The boy is walking right 
in without ringing! Candace Wheeler, 
poor Miss Carpenter must be dead, and 
somebody else is living in the house! 
Here’s a little girl coming, let’s ask her. 
She’s looking up at the house ; perhaps 
she lives there, too. They maay have 
made a tenement of it, you know. Little 
gir!, does Miss Carpenter live here, 
now ?”’ 

The child stopped to look both girls 
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over with frank interest, before she an- 
swered : ‘‘ Course, she does,’’ 

‘* But I saw a boy going in her front 
door,’’ continued Lois. ‘‘ And you looked 
as if you were going in, too. Were you?” 

‘** Course,’’ answered the girl, easily. 
‘* T was goin’ into the Readin’ Room.” 

‘* The — Reading Room !”’ gasped Lois. 
‘* Whose ? ”’ 

But the child cast a pitying smile into 
Lois’ perspiring face, and started a tri- 
umphant hop-skip up the walk. ‘ For 
mercy sake, come on !’’ implored Lois, 
‘and let us find out what this means.”’ 
And she plunged ahead, forgetful of heat 
or burdens, until they reached the par- 
sonage. ‘‘Dad! Mother!’’ she de- 
manded, rushing into the house. ‘ Why 
didn’t you tell me about the Reading 
Room ?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ returned Dad, smiling, ‘‘ we 
wanted it for a surprise. She moved her 
books down last fall and put them into 
the room that used to be the judge’s libra- 
ry — the one on the left of the front door. 
Then she brought down the big mahog- 
any table and covered it with all sorts of 
magazines, and said to Smithville: ‘Come 
and be welcome!’ And I rejoice to say 
that nobody has abused her kindness in 
the least. Why,she told me last week 
that her flowers and shrubs are in betier 
condition than when she used to keep her 
gates closed and had Charlotte watch for 
anybody who dared cast an eye near 
them.”’ 

‘* And over the door she has a framed 
motto,’’ said Mother, softly. 

‘* And I know what it is,’’ said Lois, 
with a little break in her voice. ‘‘ Can- 
dace, it’s ours : 


‘** The best that any mortal hath, 
Is that which every morta/ shares.’ "’ 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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IN LIFE -- NOT DEATH 


Sometimes we think 
When hard words fall upun the waiting 
ear, 
That were that friend, now living, cold 
and dead, 
How different the tones that we should 
hear, 
How kind the things that would of him 
be said ! 
For most hearts shrink 
From speaking harshly of the silent dead ! 


In life — not death, 
Hearts need fond words to help them on 
their way ; 
Need tender thoughts and gentle sympa- 
thy, 
Caresses, pleasant looks, to cheer each 
passing day. 
Then hoard them not until they useless 
be ; 
In lite — not death, 
Speak kindly. Living hearts need sym- 
pathy. 


Oh, do not wait 
Till death shall press the weary eyelids 
down, 
To yield forbearance! Let it daily tall! 
With it a go'den calmness comes this life 
to crown ; 
Joy springs trom charity. Friends, one 
and all, 
Before too late, 
O’er faults and fiailties, let this mantle 
tall! 


What worth can be 
Love’s gentlest glances, or its fondest tone, 
The sweetest tancies loving lips can say, 
When this torm silent lies, cold and alone, 
Benesth some grass-grown knoll, not tar 
away; 
Ab, give to me 
Love’s prompt detences, while in life I 
stay ! 


—S.L.S., in Christian Work. 








The Girl That 


Wasn’t Wanted 


KATE UPSON CLARK. 


CHAPTER Ill 


The Kitten Again, 


HEIR Cousin Marianna had at first 
glance no trace of the awful vices 
snd defects which the boys had laid to her 
charge. Her plain black gown and a certain 
look upon her face underneath the shy 
smile with which she greeted her cousins, 
reminded them of the trouble which had 
brought her to them, and softened even 
their stony little hearts, eo strangely and 
naughtily set against her. As they drew 
nearer, they saw that she had bright brown 
eyes, very kind and loving, under beauti- 
fully curved brown brows; that her nose 
was rather short and had a decided tilt up- 
ward; that her teeth were strong and white 
and filled her mouth a trifle too full, so that 
her red lips usually parted a little over 
them ; that her complexion was fair, and 
that her expression was sweet and a little 
roguish. 

On the whole, though they could not have 
said that she was exactly :“ pretty,’ she 
was certainly ‘‘ nice looking ;” and the 
boys, even Kirk, who had been rather the 
most severe upon her, could not help put- 
ting a good deal of cordiality into their 
greetings, as, one by one, their mother pre- 
sented them to her. 

Marianna looked with cousinly interest 
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into each face — Robert’s broad, fair — 
when not too much tanned — and gentle, 
with spectacles shading his near-sighted 
eyes ; Kirk’s narrower, sharper and dark- 
er, but very open and bright; and Max’s, 
pudgy and freckled, with big, manly blue 
eyes, which would lead one to inter any- 
thing rather than that their owner had the 
slightest tendency toward what Kirk called 
“‘cry-baby-ism.’’ All of them were as 
brown as berries already,and were arrayed 
in their comfortable summer uniforms of 
flannel blouses and corduroy trousers. 

**T suppose you are very tired from your 
journey,” said Robert, politely. 

** Not a bit, thank you,’’ returned this un- 
expected *‘ Mary-Ann. Julia-Angelina,’’ as 
Robert had disrespecttully called her. “I 
rested a little in Burwin, and your mother 
has taken such good care of me and has 
made me feel so welcome and so much at 
home that I am not tired at all.” 

Marianna’s voice was sweet and full and 
honest, and she seemed so to take it for 
granted that they were going to be just as 
good to her as their mother had been, that 
a@ subtle sense of shame took possession of 
every one of them. 

‘Bat Iam worried about that dear little 
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kitten,’’ she went on, energetically. ‘ Val 
has been crying about her. Let’s go out 
and look at her.”’ 

“Sure enough! We haven’t seen Val!” 
cried the boys. With one accord they all 
tarned and scampered toward the big elm, 
at the foot otf which poor little Val was 
sitting on a large stone. He was so much 
sxcited and distressed by the plight of the 
kitten that he could scarcely stop to greet 
his brothers, even Max, of whom he was 
extravagantly fond. 

‘*‘ Hark !’’ he said when the first tumult 
ot exclamations was over, ** she can’t hard- 
ly but jus’ me-ow.’’ 

Sure enough — even by listening breath- 
lessly they could but just hear that tiny, 
miserable little cry. 

‘‘She is going to die! My Charcoal is 
going to die!” blurted Max, bursting into 
tem pestuous tears. 

At this Val’s began to flow afresh, but he 
cried quietly, never sobbing after the noisy 
and frenzied style of his brother. 

Mr. Wellman, with his hired man, 
Adrian, a Canadian Frenchman, now came 
in from the field, tor it was supper time. He 
was sucprised enough to see Mrs. Curry, 
who had not been expected until the ful- 
lowing day. 

“How are we going to get the kitten 
down, Mr. Wellman?” she inquired, as 
soon as the greetings were over. 

‘‘ Why, I supposed she would be scram- 
bling down long before this time,’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘f never knew a cat that couldn’t 
manage to get down from a tree somehow. 
I haven’t any ladder long enough to reach 
that crotch — and there isn’t one in the 
neighborhood. She is safe enough — and 
by tomorrow I think it’s likely she will 
be playing around thea back door as 
usual,”’ 

Max and Val, who were generally called 
‘the little boys,’? while Rooert and Kirk 
were “the big boys,” hung painfully upon 
Mr. Wellman’s words. He was a serious, 
sensible man, and an oracle to them all. 

‘‘T tried ’n I tried to shin up the tree,” 
wailed Max, “ but it’s too big ’round.’’ 

‘* Yes, we can’t any of us climb it very 
well,”’ mused Mr. Wellman, ‘ but, as I 
said, she is all right up there for the pres- 
ent. She won’t die’’ — Max’s face bright- 
ened —‘*‘ tor cats have nine lives, you 
know, and we had better go in to supper 
now. If she doesn’t come down in the 
night, why we will contrive some way to 
get her down. I thought you had grown 
so big since last summer, Max, that 
you wouldn’t cry at a little thing like this.” 

Max deeply resented this descriptiun of 
the plight of his kitteu. 

‘“T guess you wouldn’t think it was ‘a 
little thing’ if you had to sit up in the 
crotch of the tree two long, cold, dark 
nights, Mr. Wellman! ”’ he cried, warmly. 

“Well, maybe that’s so,’”’? chuckled Mr. 
Wellman, who loved the boys almost as if 
they were his own. ‘But cats are more 
used to that sort of thing than folks are.’’ 

They went trooping in to eat the supper 
which Idaline, the hired girl, and Mrs, 
Wellman had made particularly hot and 
good. The boys devoured several platetuls 
apiece. 

“You see,” they explained to their 
mother, as they begged for the third sup- 
ply, ‘we didn’t have anything but lunch 
this ncon.”’ 

“Only about fifteen sandwiches apiece, 
with a whole loaf of cake,a peck or so of 
apples, and a whole baskettul of eggs and 
potatoes — and probably nuts and other 
entrées, I suppose,’ laughed their mother. 

“Not a single nut!’ declared Robert, 
soberly. ‘Only those first things you said 
—and not anywhere near a peck of any- 
thing, was there, Kirk?”’ 

“No,” rejoined Kirk, with equal solem- 
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nity, though his motker and Marianna 
were laughing immoderately, ‘‘we bad 
the slimmest kind of a feed, didn’t we, 
Mrs. Wellman? We’re ’most starved to- 
night.’’ 

**O mother!’’ burst in Max, ‘*' I haven’t 
got any robin.” 

‘*Sh-sh!’’? whispered Robert. 
after supper.’’ 

But the mischief was done. Jirs. Curry 
was by no meaas willing to “ wait till after 
supper,’ and Marianna’s face assumed a 
look ot eager curiosity. 

‘*Haven’t any robin? 
mean, Max?” 

‘* Well, mother,’’ explained Robert, with 
a martyred air, ‘‘I was going to lead up to 
this thing properly, but Max always lets 
things out. He hasn’t a mite of sense, and 
he couldn’t take care of a robin if he had 
one,” glaring at his little brother with a 
majestic scorn, which produced a series of 
injured sobs from their object. 

‘* You see,’’ continued Robert, with dig- 
nity, ‘we have been studying birds at 
school all this year.’’ 

$*"Yeu."* 

‘And our teacher says that every sci- 
ence should be studied by the object 
method.”’ > 

‘““Well?’’? Mrs. Curry’s tone was dis- 
tinctly cold and suspicious. 

‘“*And so we found some young robins 
under some eaves down at the village, and 
we brought them home to — to — study, 
you know.” 

“And they wasn’t but tw-o-0-0. And 
one’s Robert’s, an’ one’s Kirk’s! An’ I 
ain’t got any!’’ wailed Max. 

Little Val was beginning to understand 
the situation by this time, and now broke 
in with, ‘‘ An I want a w-w-o bin, to-o o!”? 

** You aren’t big enough, darling!’ said 
Marianna, putting herarm tenderly around 
him. ‘' You and I will look at the others 
and help take care of them. I haven’t any 
robin, either, and I don’t want any, for I 
think two are enough.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Curry, grateful for this 
relief. ‘“‘Two are certainly enough for 
study. I am not sure that I think those 
two were neede!. The whole proceeding 
seems to me rather brutal. Think of that 
poor mother.”’ 

** Well,’’ argued Robert, ‘* Bradford Tor- 
rey and John Burroughs and Mrs. Olive 
Thorne Miller and Florence Merriam 
Bailey all say that one must study the 
birds themselves. Going off into the woods 
as we do is all very well— and looking at 
stuffed specimens, sach as we have at 
school — but there is nothing like the actual 
birds. And we’ve got two real little beau- 
ties. We have named them Ham and 
Shem.” 

“T—I—Iwa-a-a notar-r-robin!” broke 
in Max again in a tone of acute anguish. 

“There really ought to be a Japheth,” 
suggested Marianna roguishly. 

‘Well, we are through supper now, and 
it is time for Val to go to bed. Wewon’t 
stop for a game tonight, Val, dear, you are 
so tired.”’ 

“And may I put him to bed?” cried 
Marianna. 

“ Yes, I want Marianna,” chimed in Val, 
looking up lovingly into the tace of his 
new cousin. She had evidently won over 
this boy entirely to her side. 

Robert and Kirk looked on in utter be- 
wilderment. So this was the way girls 
acted! How surprising! 

Max nodded at them with an air of tri- 
umph, roused out of his grief about the 
robin by a new emotion. 

“Maybe she’ll help me ’bout my ’rith- 
metic!’”? he murmured in a low voice to 
Kirk, as Marianna and Val disappeared 
from the room. Mrs. Curry went with 
them to help in unpacking the trunks. 


* Wait till 


What can you 
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‘*Well, you need help!’’ laughed Kirk. 
“Let me see. You’re the boy, I believe, 
who said that the difference between a 
common fraction and a decimal was that a 
decimal had a point in it and a common 
one didn’t. Oh, you’re a dandy on arith- 
metic, you are!” 

‘*But you know when you go to sleep 
every night, don’t you, Max?” interposed 
Robert, stroking his little brother’s brown 
head comfortingly. ‘You can always 
write in your diary: ‘Went to bed at 8 
o’clock. Went tosleep at 815’—or what- 
ever it is. And Kirk never knows when 
he goes to sleep. You can beat him there.’’ 

“Well, I do know when I go to sleep, 
anyhow,” protested Max, suspecting a 
sinister meaning underneath all this pre- 
tended praise. ‘‘ Every night, I know —so 
there!’’ 

“Of course you do, Bubbie!’”’ laughed 
Robert, good. naturedly. 

‘* And I don’t, sure enough; so cheer up, 
boy!” added Kirk, teeling that Max had 
been made a little too much fun of, and 
sincerely sorry that the supply of infant 
robins was short. 

‘* And she’s so good to Val, I guess she’!l 
help me ’bout my ’rithmetic,’’ repeated 
the dear little boy hopetully. His ‘‘’rith- 
metic’’ was a sore trial to him. 

“In the meantime, suppose we play 
logomachy,’’ suggested Robert. 

* Yes, I want to play three or tour things 
before we go to bed,” agreed Max, briskly. 
“Tt fills my diary up. There’s tbree or 
four more lines to fill up—and it’s got to 
be filled up every day —and I want todoa 
lot of things.’’ 

This naive theory threw Robert and Kirk 
into spasms of laughter, and they were 
rolling on the floor in their mirth, when 
their mother came in a moment later. 
Max was looking on helplessly, not know- 
ing whether to cry or to laugh, too. 

When the joke had been made clear and 
they had all calmed down, Mrs. Curry 
wished, before logomachy began, to hear 
more of those unfortunate robins. 

** Well, I will show them to you — though 
I think it would be better to wait until 
daylight,’’ conceded Robert. 

He and Kirk vanished and presently 
returned, bearing a small wooden box, in 
which, on hay, reposed a stolen nest, con- 
taining two skinny little ornithological 
specimens —the Ham. and Shem ot his 
story. 

“You see,” apologized Kobert, as he 
presented them to his mother’s horrified 
view, ‘‘I have studied bird books so much 
that Ican take a great deal better care of 
them than their mother can. Birds, of 
course, can’t study bird books—and in- 
stinct isn’t much. That’s what the bird 
men say. Instinct is all wrong halt the 
time. And this is for purely scientific pur- 
poser, you must remember, mother. After 
we get the birds well brought up and 
tamed we can probably sell them tor a 
large price to some museum,” 

Continued next week 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


“I’m awtul glad I’m not a girl,’’ 
Said John, 

“To wear a skirt and shake my curls, 
And tie pink ribbons on.”’ 


“T’m awful glad I am a boy,’’ 
Said John, 

“To play baseball, be sensible, 
And have a gun.” 


‘* Pahaw, I don’t care,’”’ Belinda said, 
** Maybe I'll wed an earl; 
Besides, it’s much more ladylike 

To be a girl.” 


— Florence Wilkinson. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, 
from ** Illustrative Lesson Notes.”’ 


Lesson IV --- July 22 
JESUS TEACHING HOW TO PRAY 
LUKE 11: 1-13. 

TIME. — During the winter of A. D. 29 30. 

PLACE. — Possibly in Perea, “beyond Jor- 
dan ;’’ possibly in Galilee, just before our Lord’s 
final departure. Matt. i2:2250 and 15:120 and 
Mark 8: 2235, which are largely parallel wth 
this passage, are regaided by some students of 
the life of our Lord as indicating that ‘this 
and the next chapter are entirely occupied witb 
the incidents and teachings of one great day of 
open and decisive rupture with the Pharisees 
shortly before our Lord ceased to work in Gal- 
ilee.” 


“ HOME READINGS.— Monday (July 16)— Luke 
11:1-18 Tuesday — Matt.6:515. Wednesday — 
John 16:2339. Thursiay — John 14:1-14. FPrt- 
day — Psa. 145:819 Saturday — Isa. 38:18. 
Sunday — Rom. 8 : 26 32. 

GOLDEN TEXT.— “ Lord, teach us to pray.” — 
Luke 11:1. 

‘« Prayer,’’ said an old Jewish mystic, 
‘* is the moment when heaven and earth 
kiss each other.’’ Chrysostom, when 
sorely per sxecuted, exclaimed : ‘‘O blessed 
prayer, thou art the unwearied conqueror 
of human woes.’’ Prayer is essential to 
all religions, the breath of all piety, the 
soul of all worship. A prayerless religion 
would be a contradiction. It springs nat- 
urally out of man’s sense of dependence. 
Because we need help from above, we ask 
it. In this world which man did not 
make, which he does not govern, and of 
which he knows so little, he feels the 
mecessity of a guiding and protecting 
hand. Out of his fears he prays. Super- 
stition seems to us very irrational. So it 
is ; but it expresses the soul’s sense of 
needed help in the midst of the mysteri- 
ous and the unknown. But prayer springs 
not out of man’s ignorance merely, but 
his knowledge as well. Dependence upon 
God 1s brought in upon us most fully by 
the fullest knowledge. No one knows so 
well as the wisest that man is insufficient 
in himeelf for his own care and protection. 
‘« Give us this day our daily bread,’’ is not 
the prayer of ignorance but of wisdom, 
for wisdom knows that back of loaf and 
flour and wheat and field stands God. 
Then, too, prayer is the natural expression 
of gratitude. The great and rich and 
perfect gifts come from God. The sense of 
obligation prompts to prayer. Prayer in 
this respect is simply high courteery in 
man’s relation to God. And a prayerless 
life is the culmination of bad manners in 
the world. Prayer also is made necessary 
‘py sin. The heart that carries the con- 
wciousness of guilt has in it always the 
prompting to prayer for mercy. ‘ God 
be merciful to me, a sinner,’’ prayed the 
publican with bowed head in the temple ; 
and his was the prayer that tends to come 
to the lips of every sinner. If man had 
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never sinned, he would have prayed, even 
more constantly, no doubt, than he has 
done having sinned ; and those who live 
the holiest lives still pray with increasing 
joy and eagerness. But sin has put upon 
man a new necessity for prayer ; and be- 
cause all men have sinned ali men ought 
to pray. 


The Meaning Made Plain 


I. The Model Prayer (Verses1 4).—1. As 
he was praying. — In full view, and prob. 
ably in tall hearing, of His disciples. Jesus 
was careful to observe the *‘ forms of godli 
ness,” and it would have been an affront to 
the general 1eligious sense if He had not 
each day at the regular hours of worship 
vocally offered formal] prayer, standing with 
His face directed toward Jerusalem. His 
rebuke ot hypocritical prayer at street cor 
ners and His teaching concerning closet 
prayer (Matt. 6:5, 6) are to be understocd 
as a rebuke of hypocrisy and a statement 
ot personal duty, rather than as prohibi 
tions of the pious habits of theday. In a 
certain place. — See introductory note on 
PLAcE. Lord, teach us to pray. — The 
Jewish mind was intensely ritualistic. It 
seemed presumption to approach God ex- 
cept by recognized form. Rabbis were ac- 
customed to furnish their disciples pattern 
prayers. We all need to learn how to pray. 
Our private devotions would be much more 
helpful if we thought out beforehand what 
we need and desire — just as we inevitably 
would if our petition were to be presented 
to a human King or President, and not to 
God. Still more do we need to study how 
to pray in public ; not, of course, to mem. 
orize avy form, certainly not to mimic any 
method, but to acquire more of the spirit of 
prayer and to learn how best to lead other 
devout souls. ‘The want of ideas, the 
want of words, and the want of faith are as 
common as they are grievous,” says Dr. 
Bruce, John also taught his disciples.— 
When these words were spoken it was not 
easy to think of Jesus without comparison 
or contrast with John. Of John’s torm of 
prayer we know nothing. 


2. When ye pray, say. — This command 
has been more literally obeyed than most 
ot those given by Jesus, and often in a mis- 
taken spirit. The Lord’s Prayer is not, pri- 
marily, ritual ; it is simply a specimen, a 
pattern. It had been given before this in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 6:9 13) ; 
but our Lord’s followers had changed much 
since then. ‘‘ It is now more formally de- 
livered as a model.” Itsimpress should be 
upon every prayer offered. Our — omitted 
trom the Revision ; does not belong here ; 
but it harmonizes with the whole spirit of 
our Lord’s teachings, as given in the first 
three gospels. The term Father beautifully 
expresses God’s loving relation to us, and 
hints at the godliness and obedience which 
shouid characterize us as His children. 
Which art in heaven — omitted from the 
Revision ; perbaps added here from the 
textin Matthew. But, whether uttered on 
this occasion or not, the sentiment is cer- 
tainly our Lord’s, and has its place in His 
model prayer. ‘‘ The high and holy One 
that inhabiteth eternity’’ dwells also *‘ with 
him that is of a lowly and contrite heart.”’ 
Hallowed be thy name, — In Hebrew 
usage the name stands for character as it 
does not with us. ‘* Hallowed’’ means 
sanctified, treated as holy, reverenced. It 
is solemnly suggestive that the first peti- 
tion of this pattern prayer is for God’s 
glory, not for our pleasure. Compare our 
note on “as in heaven.” Thy kingdom 
come. — From the thought of God himself 
we are led to His kingdom, and taught to 
pray that it may extend over our hearts and 
the hearts of all men. The disciples to whom 
this prayer was given had just preached 
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throughout Galilee that the “ kingdom of 
God” was at hand (Luke 9: 2); but they 
did not yet understand fully either their 
own sermon or the Lord’s Prayer. Thy 
will be done.— Omitted trom the Revision, 
because not in the earlier manuscripts of 
Luke’s gospel. It is added here trom Mat- 
thew, as are the next phrases also, “* As in 
heaven, so in earth.” Early Cbristians 
were disposed to make uniform the two 
versions of the prayer because in the midst 
of prevailing ignorance they felt the need 
ot ‘‘ ritual,’’ something to learn by word as 
a standard. It is, on the whole, wise to 
adopt these words here, for they were given 
in the prayer when it was first spoken, and 
they are in close harmony with all our 
Lord’s teachings and with His life. They 
ask not that our will may be lost, but that 
it may be conformed to God’s will; that 
God’s will may be done to us in His deal- 
ings, by us in our acts, in us in our charac- 
ter. Fresh meaning comes tothe first three 
petitions of this prayer when we unite 
them all with the phrase, as in heaven, so 
in earth, which in thought is quite as close- 
ly connected with the first two as with the 
last : Hallowed be thy name, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done —as itis in heaven, 
so in earth. 


3. Give us day by day our daily bread. 
— For the supply of all our needs we must 
look to God. Only day by day are we to 
ask for them ; only day by day are we 
promised them. Without daily provision 
men’s minds and souls are as liable to 
starvation as are their bodies, and intellec- 
tual and spiritual supply also should call 
forth daily prayer and daily trust. 


4. Forgive us our sins. — “ The varia- 
tions in this prayer, especially at this point, 
are a striking proot that the gospels are en- 
tirely independent of each other.’”’ The 
word “‘ trespasses,”’ which is generally used 
in this petition, cumes from Tyndale’s ver- 
sion, which was used before our Bible. 
*“ For” is an awful word in this connection. 
It means both because andif. It wedo not 
torgive every one that is indebted to us, 
no forgiveness is promised us ; and that 
the *‘ indebtedness ” includes every sort of 
wrong from which we may have suffered is 
shown by the connection of the phrase with 
* our sins.’’ Lead [* bring ’’] us not into 
temptation. — “God permits us to be 
tempted (John 17:15; Rev. 3:10), but we 
only yield to our temptations when we are 
drawn away of our own lust and enticed 
(James 1:14). And the temptations God 
permits us are only Auman, not abnormal 
or irresistibie, and with exch temptation He 
makes also the way to escape (1 Cor. 10 : 13). 
Our prayer ie, Let not the tempting oppor- 
tunity meet the too susceptible disposition. 
It the temptation comes, quench the de- 
sire; if the desire, spare the temptation ” 
(Farrar). Deliver us from evil. — These 
words are not in the oldest mauuscripts 
(and therefore not in the Revision) ; like 
others already mentioned, they were in- 
seried by devout men whothought that this 
prayer ought to agree word for word with 
that of Matt.6. ‘* Temptation only merges 
into sin when man consents to it ; we do 
not sin until delight and consent follow 
suggestion.” Every student of the gospels 
who can do so should possess and master 
Ulimann’s treatise ‘‘ On the Sinlessness of 
Jesus.’’ His treatment of our Lord’s temp- 
tations helps marvelously in understanding 
and resisting our own. 


II. JImportunity (Verses 510).—5, 6. 
Now that the disciples have a proper form 
of prayer, they must learn how important 
is the spirit of earnestness. The Orient has 
in all ages lived from hand to mouth, and 
this story is thoroughly characteristic of 
Eastern manners; nevertheless ‘ mid- 
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night’? was a preposterous time to ask 
such a favor as is here described. The 
“three loaves”? together would not be 
jarger than half a ioaf of ours. It is 
hard to say whether the “friend’’ or 
the friend of the friend is more unreason- 
able. In his journey is come to me [‘‘is 
come to me from a journey ”]. — Hospital- 
ity in the East is the cardinal virtue. At 
whatever hour, day or night, a visitor enters 
he must be entertained, in spite even of the 
utmost poverty. Nothing to set before 
him,—In more than one particular this 
man represents the true spirit of prayer. 
Unblushing and unreasonable as he seems, 
his eftortis not for himself, but on behali 
of another — a feature that assuredly was 
not brought into the parable without pur- 
pose. 


7. Trouble me not,— The man is an- 
noyed. *“ He does not say, Friend.” My 
children are with me in bed. — Jesus 
subjects an uncivil man to the request of 
an unreasonable neighbor ; and implies, If 
such @ man does what such a man asks, 
what will our Father who ‘is in heaven do 
for us? I cannot rise, — The pounding 
and shouting continued, however, and pres- 
ently he changed his mind and rose. 


8. There is a limitation to friendship, but 
persistent purpose triumphs, Importunity 
[literally, ‘* shamelessness”’] opens all gates 
of blessing. Common observation teaches 
us that nine men out of ten who fail would 
succeed it they kept on. The ‘* common 
sense ” of secular affairs should be applied 
to our religious life. Compare curefully 
Isa. 62 : 6and Gen. 18: 23 33. Note that the 
loaves which the disturbed man at length 
consents to give are not merely three, but 
as many as he needeth, 


9. Ask, and it shall be given you, — 
Our Lord’s hearers had thought of God as 
indifterent and heartless. Well, says our 
Lord in substance, suppose He is so ; then 
keep on asking and seeking and knocking 
with importunity and He will be at least 
as kind as was the uncivil triend. But He 
is not indifferent or heartless. He is our 
tender. hearted Father. Compare Matt. 7 : 
7-11; 21:22; Mark 11:24; Jobn 16: 23. 
The three words, Ask, seek, and knock, 
represent desire of increasing intensity. 
They imply consciousness of spiritual 
need ; longing to have that need supplied ; 
recognition ot divine abundance and divine 
willingness; importunity. It shall be 
given. — God answers prayer, though the 
answer may not always come in the man- 
ner sought and expected. But it He deny 
us the spevific thing we ask, He will give 
us something better. 


10. Every one that asketh receiveth, — 
No exceptions. 


III. God’s HKagerness to Bless (Verses 
11 13). —1f ason shall ask bread of any 
of you that is a father [** And ot which 
of you thatis a father shall his son ask a 
loat ’], will [and ”’] he give him a stone? 
— That is, give him a deceptive answer. 
The loaf of the East is somewhat like a 
smooth flat stone in appearance. Some- 
times men seek for stones, supposing them 
to be bread, as when they strive for riches, 
as if gold could feed the soul. When in 
our blindness we ask for a stone God merci- 
fully denies our petitions, but grants our 
prayer by giving us bread ; when, under 
misapprehension, we ask for what is really 
a Snake, He bestows upon us food. 


13. If ye then being evil. — A compar- 
ison of faulty human character with the 
purity of God. How much more shall 
your heavenly Father. — From the earth- 
ly relation we can reason up to the heaven- 
ly ; trom our imperfect love up to the com- 
plete love of God. So much more may we 
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expect God to give, as God’s power outruns 
man’s, «8 God’s wisdom surpasses human 
knowledge, and as God’s love is greater 
than that of earthly fathers. The Holy 
Spirit. — Matthew has tke more general 
expression ‘‘ good things’’ (Matt. 7:11). 
The principle is the same. 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


l. Jesus not only urged His disciples to pray, 
but He made prayer His own constant habit. 
His example, doubtless, more than His teach- 
ings encouraged and inspired His disciples to 
pray. The fact that Jesus prayed reveals to us 
the meaning and purpose of prayer. He needed 
to pray. In becoming man He had made Him- 
self dependent upon the Father even as we are. 
For His very daily bread He was dependent, for 
He would not use His power to turn stones into 
bread. His power, indeed, was given Him, for 
He constantly declared that He could do noth. 
ing of Himself. His teachings were given Him, 
for He spoke not of Himself, but as His Father 
showed Him the truth. Hence He needed to 
pray. But prayer was also to Him a privilege 
and delight. Through it He had fellowship 
with the Fatber. Prayer is not simply petition, 
but communion. And besides He prayed for 


others. He said to Peter at one time: ‘‘ I have. 


prayed for thee” (Luke 22: 32). And His great 
prayer on the night before His crucifixion was 
chiefly for His disciples and His church. 


2. Certainly in so important a matter as prayer 
we need to be taught by Christ. Noth- 
ing in the religious life is more essential than 
prayer. Jesus was the only one who Enew the 
way of prayer perfectly. His response to the 
disciples’ request that He should teach them to 
pray implies that He would not have us pray 
aimlessly. Inconsiderate and foolish and pre- 
sump‘uous prayer is very common. We should 
carefully study Christ’s teachings concerning 
prayer and be guided by them. In nothing 
should we proceed more thoughtfully than in 
prayer. 


3. ' The Lord’s Prayer” was not intended to 
be a fixed and exclusive form of prayer. We 
have no evidence that the disciples ever used it 
literally. The record of it given by Matthew is 
not exactly the same as that by Luke (see Matt. 
6:9). It was intended to be an illustration 
quite as much as a ritualistic form of prayer. 
To confine oneself in prayer to these words 
would be to destroy the very purpose for which 
it was given. And yet it is very proper that 
either privately or in public worship this prayer 
should be repsated. 


4. The great thing in this prayer is the fact 
that we make our requests of God as our Father. 
It is significant that Jesus never represented 
God in any other character than that of Father. 
In His own prayers He always so addressed Him. 
He always spoxe of His relations to His Father. 
In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus uses the 
name “ Father” seventeen times, and chiefiy 
in relation to prayer. It is the character of God 
asa Father that is the great assurance that He 
will hear us. See the strong and beautiful way 
in which this is stated.in the last three verses 
of this lesson. May we not ask whether we 
ought ever to address God in prayer by any 
other title than that of Father ? Our confidence 
toward Him is not as Creator or King, but as 
the Father of our spirits. Is not the greatest 
thing for us the fact that we are His children ? 
To address Him as Creator is to come to Him 
on alower plane, for He is the Creator of birds 
and beasts as well. To address Him as King is 
to approach Him in one of His offices. But 
‘* Father ’’ expresses His kinship to us and His 
love. 


5. The Lord's Prayer has certain elements 
which should bein all prayer. It is profoundly 
reverent. No man can truly pray who does not 
approach God reverently. It is simple. It is 
free from attempt at labored rhetoric. We may 
be sure it was uttered with equal simplicity. 
We cannot think of Jesus praying in stentorian 
tones and with violent gestures. The prayer is 
brief. It is humble. It asks for pardon, and 
has no note of selfrighteousness. It has 
the spirit of human Kindness. It expresses 
simple dependence upon the Father. And its 
great concern is escape from sin through for- 
giveness and deliverance from temptation. 
Prayer that has these qualities will never be in 
vain. 
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6. This model prayer, and all of Christ’s 
teachings concerning prayer, represent prayer 
as the most natural and reasonable thing. It is 
natural for a child to ask ofa father ; natural 
that a friend should ask of a friend; natural to 
Knock at a door and reasonable that it should 
be opened. There is nothing strange or unrea- 
fonable about prayer; it is most reasonable, 
seeing that God is our Father. 





Among the various kinds of heredity 
missionary heredity should not be forgot- 
ten. The Missionary Herald states that 
nearly one-third of the missionaries of the 
Awerican Board are the children or grand- 
children of former missionaries of the 
Board. In India and Ceylon there are 
now 95 American laborers, thirty of whom 
are of direct missionary descent. And, 
besides, many sons and daughters of mis- 
sionaries are now working in honorable 
positions in America. Not all children of 
missionaries become religious, but we do 
not at present recollect a single instance 
where one went to the bad. 





A little maiden was told by her mother 
to ask God to make her a good girl. ‘“‘ Dear 
God,” prayed the wee miss, * pleath make 
me a good girl — and if at firth you don’t 
succeed, try, try again!’’ Character comeg 
as the result of everlastingly trying to be 
better and braver than we are at present. 
A Christian has no reason to be discour- 
aged with God, and is not justified even in 
becoming discouraged with himself. By 
the co-operation of God a man can become 
anything he needs to be. Let the believer 
put himself in God’s hands, and if at first 
the Lord does not succeed in making a 
saint out of a sinner, He will ‘try again”’ 
until He does. 





Doctor’s Shift 
Now Gets Along Without It 





A physivian says: “ Until last fall I used 
to eat meat for my breaktast, and suflered 
with indigestion until the meat had passed 
trom the stomach. 

** Last fall I began the use of Grape- Nuts 
for breaktast, and very soon found I could 
do without meat, for my body got all the 
nourishment necessary from the Grape- 
Nats, and since then I have not had any 
indigestion, and am feeling better and have 
increased in weight. 

** Since finding the benefit I derived ‘rom 
Grape Nuts I have prescribed the food for 
all of my patients suffering trom indiges- 
tion or over feeding, and also for those 
recovering from disease, where I want a 
tood easy to take and certain to digest, and 
which will not overtax the stomach. 

“IT always find the results I look for 
when I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For ethical 
reasons please omit my name.” Name 
given by mail by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount of 
nutriment, and the easy digestion of Grape- 
Nuts is not hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of the 
wheat and barley goes through various 
processes of coking, to perfectly change 
the starch into Dextrose or Post Sugar, in 
which state it is ready to be easily absorbed 
by the blood. The parts in the wheat and 
barley which Nature can make use of for 
rebuilding brain and nerve centres are re- 
tained in this remarkable food, and thus 
the human body is supplied with the pow- 
erful strength producers so easily noticed 
after one has eaten Grape Nuts each day 
for a week or 10 days. ‘' There’s a reason.’’ 

Get the little book, ‘‘The road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


A MODERN SLAVERY. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $2, net. 
Mr. Nevinson traveled incognito into the 

Portuguese province ot Angola (West Cen- 

tral Africa) and into the Portuguese islands 

of San Thomé and Principe during the 
years 1904 and 1905, at the suggestion of the 
editor ot Harper’s Monthly, to discover the 
real tacts of the abominable slave-trade 
secretly carried on by the Portuguese in 
spite of the Berlin treaty of 1895 prohibiting 
it. The disclosures are horrible and ap 
palling, and cry to the whole world for 
redress. Portugal must take its place in 
the pillory with Belgium. The author is 
very grateful to the missionaries for their 
hospitality and help, to which he was 
much indebted. He has only good words 
to speak. He says, concerning the mis- 
sionaries and the work: “ Nothing can 
surpass mission hospitality. In a long and 
wandering lite I have nowhere found hos. 
pitality so complete and ungrudging and 
unconscious.” He is deservedly severe at 
the meanness of those who, “ after enjoying 
the full hospitality of the mission stations, 
spend the rest of the time in sneering at the 
missionaries.’”” He came in contact chiefly 
with the Roman Catholic workers, the 

** Order of the Holy Spirit,’’ but also with 

the agents of the American Board and the 

Plymouth Brethren. He says: ‘* There is 

another American order, called the Wes- 

leyan Episcopalian, with stations at Loanda 
and among the grotesque mountains of 

Pungo Ndongo.” He evidently did not 

meet any of these, or he would have been 

likely to get the name straight. The three 
great difficulties which the missions have 
to tace, he says, are rum, polygamy and 
slavery. The whole country is tast degen- 
erating, owing torum. It is killing the 
whole people. The traders and the gov- 
ernment alike regard the natives only ar 

“* profitable swine.” The missionaries are 

their only friends, and they can do but 

little against such odds. 

THE VINE OF SIBMAH: A Relation of the 
Puritans. By Andrew Macphail. The Mac 
millan Co.: New York. Price, $1 50. 
‘*Relation’’ here means narration. The 

motto on the title- page is: ‘*‘O Vine of Sib- 
mah, thy plants are gone over the sea,” 
which is trom Jer. 48: 32, and refers, as do 
similar passages in Isaiah 16: 8, 9, toa 
place in Moab on the east of the Dead Sea 
tamous for its grapes, ravished by the 
spoilers. The old Puritan preachers, in 
their fondners for this sort of imagery, 
used to apply this to the emigration of cer- 
tain choice “ plants” of religion to America. 
Mr. Macphail’s work puts his readers in 
the closest possible toach with the Puritans 
ot both Old and New England. It is 
especially valuable tor its accurate repro- 
duction of the conditions existing in the 
Massachusetts Bay Coloaies of Boston and 
Salem in 1662, the days of Cotton Mather 
and Increase Mayhew. Thevloyy, adven- 
ture and love are deftly mingled. Sol- 
diers, sailors, and savages largely figure, 
as well as Quakers and Jesuits. A valiant 
captain and a winsome woman are the 
principal characters. It is good reading. 
Things happen a little too conveniently 
and successfully, perhaps, for the story to 
be quite artistic or true to actual life, but 
the reader’s sensibilities are thus saved all 
unnecessary wrenching and his feelings ot 
justice are correspondingly gratified. 

THE LIFE OF ANIMALS : THE MAMMALS By 
Ernest Ingersoll. Tne Macmilian Co.: New 
York. Price, $2, net. 

With fifteen full-page color plates and 
many other illustrations, and with 555 
pages of accurately stated intormation 
about every sort of mamma), this book is 
one to delight greatly all lovers of animal 
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lite. He who reads it carefully wil) kncw 
about all there is to know concerning this 
class of his fellow-creatures, or at least all 
that is of any special importance, and will 
be grateful to the author for putting so 
much well sifted knowledge into this con- 
venient, compact shape. 
THE NEW EARTH. A Recital of the Triumphs 
of Modern Agriculture in America. By W.8. 


Huward. The Macmillan Co.: New York. 
Price, $1.75, net. 


An eye-opener for those who have not 
kept pace with the marvelous results of 
modern scientific study in our agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, as ap- 
plied to the cultivation of the earth. 
Greater practical progress in all depart- 
ments of life dependent upon the soil has 
been made in fifty years than in fifty 
previous centuries. It has come to pass, a8 
the book shows, thst the advanced tiller 
ot the soil must come to his calling as fully 
equipped for service as the lawyer, the 
editor, the doctor, the captain of industry. 
Wide and varied knowledge and a thor- 
ough special education are imperative for 
large success. Whoever wants to under 
stand what has been done not by Luther 
Burbank only, but by great numbers of 
other investigators, explorers and discov- 
erers in this great field, should read this 
book. He will learn about modern for- 
estry, modern dairying, breeding, new 
grain, the weeds of the earth, the enemies 
ot plant lite, etc. 

GUARDING A GREAT CITY. Bv William Mce- 
Acoo, Police Commissioner, New York city, 
1904 1906. Harper & Brothers: New Yorg. 
Price, $2, net. 

This is not a sensational book, but it is 
most interesting, for it gives an abundance 
ot inside information as to the manage- 
ment of the police in New York, and as to 
the classes of the community with whom 
the police have mainly todo. The titles of 
the chapters are, some of them: ‘ The 
Pool-Room Evil,” ‘* Chinatown,”’ ** Vice in 
New York,” ‘ Discipline and Deport. 
ment,” ‘** Honors tor Physical Courage,’’ 
“The Water-Front,” “Trafic.” Bir. 
McAdoo made a gocd record as au admin- 
istrator, and he has made a good record in 
telling what he saw and did. 

THE Up-ToO DATE WAITRESS. By Janet Me- 
Kenzie Hili, editor of the Boston Cooking 
School Magazine. Fully illustrated with en 
gravings of “ables, Prepared Dishes, Appli- 


ances, etc. Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Price, $1 50. 


This book is intended as a guide to ideal 
service tor waitresses under all circum- 
stances — not as a set of hard and fast rules 
from which there is no appeal. In twenty- 
three chapters every department of a wait- 
ress’ duties is well set out, and tull direc- 
tions are given. 

WALTER PATER. By A.C. Benson, of Magda- 
lene College. The Macmillan Co.: New York. 
Price, 75 cents, net. 

Ths distinguished English essayist, who 
died July 30, 1894, at the end of his 55th 
year, lived mostly in London and Oxtord, 
born at the tormer place, dying at the 
latter. Among his principal works are: 
‘*Marius the Epicurean,” published in 
1885; ** Gaston de Latour,’’ a tew years 
later; and “Plato and Platonism,” 1893, 
But he is chiefly known for his many 
deeply wrought, highly finished essays. 
Mr. Benson, in closing his excellent sketch 
ot him, speaks of him as one who, “‘ through 
a dreamtul and unpraised boyhood, through 
a silent and undistinguished youth, grad- 
ually discerned a principle in things; 
learned to see, with an impassioned zest, 
tbe truth that in art and life alike the 
victory is with those who attain to a certain 
patient and appreciative attitude of soul, 
who learn through careful toil, through 
much sorting of accumulated thought and 
expression, to discriminate between what 
is tacile, impressive, specious, and what is 
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deep, permanent, sincere; to detect wit! 

unfailing certainty the true quality o 

things.’’ 

CONGREGATIONAL FAITH AND PRACTICE, B) 
Asber Anderson, D. D., Secretary of the Na 
tional Council. Pilgrim Press: Boston. Price 
5 cents, paper. 

A handy booklet, covering the principles 
polity, benevolent societies, and institu- 
tions of the Congregational Church. 
PRIMER OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. In the 

Form of Questions and Answers. By Milto: 

8.Terry, > D. Jennings & Graham: Cincin 

nati. Price, 30 cents, net. 

A helpful manual for adult Bible classes, 
Epworth Leagues, and private study. The 
answers are very largely in the language 
of Scripture, and very little, we think, i! 
anything, will be found in it to which any 
one can object. To the question, as to the 
Bible: ‘‘How may we distinguish those 
teachings which have a permanent value 
from those which served a temporary 
purpose?” the fitting answer is: ‘* By sub. 
jecting them to the comparison and test 
of the teachings of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 


THE VALLEY OF TROUBLING. By Grace Duf- 
field Goodwin. The Pilgrim Press: Boston. 
Price, 25 cents, net. 

A slight tract of 23 pages, in paper covers, 
prettily printed, and well adapted to min- 
ister comfort. 

TALKS WITH THE TRAININGCLASS. By Mar- 
garet Slattery. The Piigrim Pres*: Boston. 
Price, 60 cents, net, in boards; 40 cents, in 
paper. 

Prof. Patterson Du Bois, who writes a 
brief introduction, speaks in the highest 
terms of this work, as “lively, with apt 
illustrations drawn out of direct experi- 
ence, not too precise in definition, not too 
didactic and bookish tor busy folk, a 
modest, unpretentious, readable, yet ear- 
nest manual.” Its purpose, the author 
announces, is to make better-equipped 
teachers, and one who follows closely these 
skillful instructions can hardly help so 
becoming. The thought of the book is 
summed up at the close in this compre- 
hensive prayer: ‘‘May God help me to 
know that I may teach; and help me to live 
that what I teach shall count!’ Her answer 
to the question: ‘‘ What makes a success- 
tul Sunday-school?” is, “The teacher.” 
A teacher of the right sort, she says, is 





DIFFERENT NOW 


Since the Slugger Coffee Was 
Abandoned 





Coffee probably causes more biliousness 
and so called malaria than any one other 
thing —even bad climate. A Ft. Worth 
man says: 

“*T have always been of a bilious temper- 
ament, subject to malaria, and up to one 
year ago a perfect slave to coffee, and at 
times I would be covered with boils and 
full ot malarial poison, was very nervous 
and had swimming in the head. 

**] don’t know how it happened, but I 
finally became convinced that my sickness 
was due to the use ot coftee, and a little less 
than a year ago I stopped coffee and began 
drinking Postum. From that time I have 
not had a boil, not had malaria at all, have 
gained 15 pounds good solid weight, anc 
know beyond all doubt this is due to the 
use of Postum in place of coffee, as I have 
taken no medicine at all. 

** Postum has certainly made healthy red 
blood for me in place ot the blood that 
coffee drinking impoverished and made 
unhealthy.’”’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum makes red blood. 

‘* There’s a reason.’’ 

Look in pkgs tor a copy of the famous 
little book, ** The Road to Wellvilie.”’ 
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one with a purpose, and that purpose must 
be “to influence life and character.’’ The 
‘eacher with this purpose will be thought- 
ful, faithful, sympathetic, courageous, 
yvenerous in his criticisms, absolutely 
sincere, and, above all, cheerful. He will 
also be a student, 





Magazines 





— The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for July are a clear 
and cogent statement by Commissioner Prouty 
of the Interstate Commerce ')ommission, of the 
provisions of the newrailroad rate law and 
what they are intended to effect ; asurvey and 
analysis of the new situation in world finance 
which constitutes France, ia succession to 
England, as Europe’s chief banker, by Charles 
f, Speare; a valuable presentation of unpub- 
lished data on the decline of rural population 
in several of our States, notably New York, 
lowa and Kansas, by William 8. Rossiter, of 
the national Census Office; and an informing 
article on * The Growth of Political Socialism,” 
by W. D. P. Bliss, The editorials in * The Prog- 
ress of the World ”’ deal with the packing-house 
disclosures and the attitude of the railroads 
toward the Government. (Reviewof Reviews 
Co.: New York.) 


— ‘Some Reflections upon the Far Eastern 
War,” by Captain Mahan; personal recollec- 
tions of Michael Davitt, by Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, a clever essay on ‘‘The New Humility,” 
by G. K. Chesterton, “Literary Recollections 
of a Golden Age,” by the veteran journalist, 
Alexander Innes Shand, “ Eugenics and &t. 
Valentine,” by Havelock Ellis, and an article 
on ' Greek at the Universities,’’ by Professor 
Tyrrell, are some of the features which make 
the Living Age for July 14 especially note 
worthy. (Living Age Co.: Boston.) 


— The Nineteenth Century and After for 
June bas no less than seventeen articles in its 
175 pages. Miss Isabel Clarge writes on ‘Some 
Women Poets of the Present Reign.” She finds 
no great name, but a host of minor singers 
among whom a very high order of poetic fancy 
and delicate diction prevails. The names she 
meutions, and from whose books she gives 
quotations, are Ethel Clifford, Olive Constance, 
Miss Laurence Alma-Tadema, and the mother 
and sister of Rudyard Kipling, who wrote 
' Handin Hand,” by a Mother and Daughter. 
Rey. E, H. Rycroft, evidently a Churchman, 
writes of Sunday-schools to ehow that they can 
in nO way be depended on to give the religious 
instruction which he claims the Government is 
bound to give in the day schools. (Leonard 
Scott Publication Company: New York.) 

— The June Contemporary Review treats of 
“Our Auxiliary Forces,” “ Herbert Spencer,” 
‘The Imperial Control of Native Kaces,” ‘' The 
Success of the Government,” ‘fhe Extrava- 
gance of the Poor Law,” ‘*Manhood in the 
Making,” and a few other similar topics. 
(Leonard Scott Publication Company: New 
York.) 


— Out West for June is a San Francisco 
humber, being occupied with some very ex- 
cellent papers, copiously illustrated, concern- 
ing the great earthquake and fire. We were 
especially interested in a communication from 
President David Starr Jordan giving full par- 
ticulars of what happened at the Leland Stan- 
ford University. The loss is not so great as 
was supposed. The working part of the Uni- 
versity, he says, a8 distinct from its architectu- 
ral effects, is little harmed. Everything will be 
in readiness for the beginning of the fall term, 
and there will be no falling off in attendance, 
nor any setback to the career of the institution. 
(Out West: Los Angeles, Cal.) 


— The Records of the Past for June is taken 
Op with * Roman Terra-Cotta Lamps,” ‘‘ Sacred 








HANDSOME PROFITS 


are realized by growing pineapples in 
Porto Rico. Our codperative plan allows 
non-residents to obtain plantations by 
small monthly payments. Large annual 
returns and absolute security. No frosts, 
no tariff. cheap labor and cheap freights 
If you want to know all about beautifu 
Porto Rico and our attractive proposition 
send for free booklet. 


LA FORTUNA FRUIT CO. 
1 Madison Ave. New York 
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Springs in the Sout45west,” ‘ Archeological 
Remains in a Prehistoric Chalk Quarry in 
Sweden,” and the ‘' Palestine Exploration 
Fund.” (Records of the Past Exploration Co. : 
Washington, D. C.) 


— The Garden Magazine for July opens 
with *' Quality Lettuces for the Home Garden.” 
This is followed by ‘‘ The Tender Day- Blooming 
Water Lilies.’’ Then comes ‘A Round-Up of 
the Garden Peppers,” ‘ Raspberries, Black- 
berries, and Dewberries,’”’ ‘' A Garden Planted 
after July 4,’’ ‘Tue Best Hardy Plants of the 
Heath Family,” and a large number of other 
interesting and valuable articles. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co. : New York.) 


-—— Lippincott’s for July has for its novelette 
‘* The Heart of Paprika,” by Jane Belfield. The 
rest of the number is made up of short stories 
and poems, together with a contribution by 
John Foster Kirk entitled ‘* Words, Words, 
Words.” (J.B. Lippincott Co. : Philadelphia.) 


— The July Pearson's gives considerable 
Space to booming Speaker Cannon, having 
him on tbe cover as a frontispiece, and as the 
topic of the opening article by James Creel- 
man, entitled ‘America at Flood Tide.’’ 
Pearson’s is never tired of finding fault with its 
unpleasantly successful rivals for denouncing 
the corruptions of the day (overdoing the 
matter, it claims), but there is some danger of 
its overdoing the other side, and praising our 
land and time too much. (Pearson Publishing 
Company: New York.) 


— In the American Magazine for July 
Sherman Morse gives a graphic description of 
what he calls “ The Taming of Rogers,’ or At- 
torney General Hadley’s successful attempt to 
make Standard Oil obey the law. ** The Confes- 
sions of a Life Insurance Agent,” by William 
McMahon, is exceedingly entertaining, and is 
to be continued. Very important also and sug- 
gestive is the story of an educated woman’s 
Struggle to support herself and those dependent 
on her, bringing up the whole problem of our 
single women. Henry Kitchell Webster fur- 
nishes a second article on the South’s gigantic 
problem, that of the cotton culture, full of in- 
formation. And Julian Willard Helburn writes 
of the wonderful quickening spirit manifested 
in the San Francisco people. There are other 
excellent articles, and the whole number is of a 
very high grade. (Colver Publishing House: 
New York.) 


— The opening article in the June Arena is 
a very good one indeed, on “The Civic Effi 
ciency of the Kducated Class,” by Henry M. 
Whitney, of Branford, Conn. An excellent 
sketch of ** Robert M. La Follette, a Statesman 
after the Order of Liacoln,” is furnished by 
William Kittle. Dr. William M. Howard 
writes feelingly on * The Feminization of the 
High Schools.” He thinks the sexes ought al- 
ways to be separated in these schools. (Albert 
Brandt : 5 Park Square, Boston.) 


— The chief article in the Bookman for July 
is by George Barr Baker,on “ The Dipiomatic 
Service of the United States,’ a very good 
thing. ‘Rembrandt and his Ktchings” is 
also tully treated, with illustrations. The six 
best selling books of the montb are * Fenwick’s 
Career,” ‘‘ Lady Baltimore,” ‘‘ The Spoilers,’’ 
** Pam Decides,” * The Woman in the Alcove,” 
and ‘The Jungle.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New 
York.) 

— Recreation for July tells about ‘* A Trip to 
the Fishing Banks with some of New York’s 
Sunday Anglers,” ‘Camping in the High 
Sierra,” ‘* Yachting in the Northwest,” ** Guides 
White and Brown,” “ Bass Fishing in Wiscon- 
sin,” ‘* Lacrosse,” and other such timely topics. 
(William E, Annis: 23 W. 24th St., New York.) 


— The World's Work for July calls itself an 
Uplift Number, and its perusal is quite certain 
to have an elevating tendency. Some ofthe ar- 
ticles are as follows: ‘‘A Wonderful Business 
Year,” ‘Tne New Hope of Farmers,” ‘' The 
Rebound of san Francisco,” ‘What Kind of 
Boston is Chicago?” ‘“ Prosperity and Busi- 
ness Morals,”’ ‘*‘A Comprehensive View of Col- 
leges.”’ This last is by the editor, Walter H. Page, 
who thinks something ought to be done to 
bring about a better distribution of the colleges. 
A very noteworthy contribution is that by Lu- 
ther H. Gulich, M. D., director of pbysical 
training in the public schools of New York city, 
on ‘' The Man of Perfect Health.”’ His positions 
are precisely in line witb the well Known con 
tentions of Christian Science, that it is worry 
which makesa very large portion of disease, 
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that if we would fill the mind with healthy 
thoughts we should be healthy in most cases, 
that we should take a buoyant and hopeful atti- 
tude toward ourselves and our troubles, stop 
talking about or thinking about our aches and 
pains, act cheerfully, keep the fundamental 
mental attitude right, and fill the day with in- 
teresting, healthful occupations. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.: New York.) 


— The Methodist Magazine for July is a Do- 
minion number, being mainly filled wit arti- 
cles about Canada, East and West, from Sabie 
Island to far Vancouver, and illustrated wiih 
68 pictures. (William Briggs: Toronto.) 


— The July St. Nicholas deals quite largely 
with patriotic topics, suitable to the month, 
such as “ Honors to the Flag,’ “ The Great Seal 
of the United States,” “The Signers and their 
Autographs.” (Century Company: New York.) 


—-~- Farming for July is extremely interest. 
ing. It tells about ‘* Angora Goats,” ‘' The Pos- 
sibilities of Dry Farming,” ‘“* The Alfalfa Crop,” 
* Polled Herefords,”’ ‘ Getting Full Value from 
the Hay Crop” “Dairy Cows,’ and such like, 
There are 18 000,000 dairy cows in this country, 
and one-half of them are unprofitable, (Double- 
day, Page & Co. : New York.) 


— Scribner's for July contains a character- 
istic paper by Ernest Thompson Seton, on “‘ The 
Prong-Horned Antelope,” two articles on Can- 
ada’s new transcontinental iailway, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, ‘Impressions of Dalmatia,” 
by Ernest C. Peixotto, and“ The Magenta ViI- 
lage,” with illustrations by the author, Edward 
Penfield, reproduced in colors ; the village is in 
Holland on the rim of the Zuyder Zee. (Charies 
Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 


—The July Hverybody's has a marvelous list 
of articles that must be read. Charles Edward 
Russell starts in telling about Japan’s remark- 
able business plans, which amount almost to 
an eeonomic revolution, 80 many government 
monopolies is she establishing and so energet- 
ically is she pushing her trade, which is likely 
to cut into ours all round the Pacific. Vance 
Thompson writes a thrilling article on “ The 
Dawn of Russian Liberty,’ in which he details 
the results of a most intelligent and accurate 
observation of the Duma in its beginnings. 
Merrill A. Teague gives a second installment on 
‘* The Bucket Shop Sharks.” John L. Mathews 
writes up the inspiring career of Sophie Wright, 
‘* the best citizen of New Orleans,” showing the 
marvelous work she has done for the poor and 
crippled of that city. Thomas W. Lawson, 
under the title ‘A Predictive Koll-Call,” takes 
a justifiable satisfaction in showing how fully 
events have borne out his assaults on the Stand. 
ard Ol] System, the Life Insurance Companies 
the Massachusetts Legislature, etc. Eugene 
Wood writes on * The Glorious Fourth,’ and 
there are many good stories. (Ridgway-Thayer 
Co.: New York.) 


—In the July McClure’s Henry Anderson 
Latier gives his story of the San Francisco 
earthquake, Ray Stannard Baker tells about 
br, Canill’s Dynamophbone, Burton J. Hendrick 
still writes about Life Insurance, and Carl 
Schurz continues his reminiscences. A fine 
appreciation of Mr. Schurz is reprinted from 
the New York Hvening Post. (S.8. McClure Co. : 
New Xorg.) 





SALVATION ARMY, NEW ENGLAND 
DIV., OLD ORCHARD, ME. 


July 20 to August 1, Inclusive 
Reduced Rates via Boston & Maine R. R. 


The Salvation Army, New England Div- 
ision, holds its conterence this year on 
above dates at Old Orchard, Me. Round 
trip tickets via Boston & Maine R.R. at 
reduced rates will be on sale at this station 
and other principal stations. For list of 
stations and rates, see Boston & Maine pos- 
ters, or inquire of agent. 





The Gordon Bible and Missionary Train- 
ing School will open its eighteenth year 
next October. This school has a number 
of excellent instructors in its special 
courses, and offers an unusual opportunity 
tor instruction in the Bible, modern inter- 
pretation and best methods of present day 
Christian work. 


ee 
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Epworth League Convention 

The annual convention of the Norwich Dis- 
trict Epworth League was held in Willimantic, 
Junel3. At 100’cloca in the morning devotional 
services were conducted by Rev. F. W. Gray, 
ot Putnam. This was immediately followed by 
an address of weicome by the pastor of the local 
church, Rev. J. H. Newland, whose words of 
greeting were so hearty that all felt at home as 
he extended to the delegates the freedom of the 
church and city. Mr. W. N. Foster, the district 
president, responded appropriately)in behalf of 
the “elegates. At the business session reports 
were read, that of the district president coming 
first. He advised the establisning of League 
mission study classes ; more attention to work 
in the junior department ; more friendship and 
association between the different Leagues; and 
the welcoming of strangers to the meetings. 
Rev. F. W. Gray, first vice president, urged that 
a united work be tagen up in the League to 
further missionary work right here in New 
England. He said foreigners were coming into 
New England so rapidly that if the work of 
Christianizing them Is not taken up, they will 
foreignize the Christians. The treasurer, Mr. 
F.C. Presbrey, of Rockville, reported that there 
was a balance on hand amounting to 840.12. 
An address was then given by Rev. R.8. 
Cushman, on *Miesion Study a Present Day 
Necessity,” which was interesting and profit- 
able. The speaker urged mission study, and 
made the following suggestions: Select Jeaders 
with care; advertise the meetings; put mis- 
sionary library under careful management; 
organize mission study classes. Rev. Mr. Gray 
was called upon to give his experience with 
these classes. He said that he started a class 
with eight people, who attended regularly. 
The time for mission study was one hour only. 
He increased the subscriptions to foreign mis- 
sions through the work of tne clases 60 per cent. 

On assembling for the afternoon session Miss 
Alice Hurlbut, of Gale's Ferry, conducted devo- 
tions, Dr. J. I. Bartholomew offering prayer. 
Under the bead of business the fo)lowing officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Rev. D. W. Adams, Gale’s Ferry; vice presi- 
dents, B. E. Thorpe, Mystic, Rev. F. W. Gray, 
Putnam, F. E. Brigg#, Manchester, L, G. Steb- 
bins, New London; secretary, J. P. Keeney, 
Hockanum ; treasurer, L. T. C. Burr, South 
Manchester ; superiatendent of Junior League, 
Mrs. O. H. Greeao, Griswold. Mias Flossie 
Stanley, of South Manchester, rendered a solo. 
A brief address on Missions was given by Rev. 
C. E. Tullar, of New Haven, Rev. G. A. Grant, 
of Hazardville, gave a very carefully prepared 
and searching address on “ An Open Secret for 
the Epworth League.” Mr. Wm. B. Oliver, of 
Boston, field secretary for the First General 
Conference District, spoke at )ength and along 
practical lines on “ Business Methods of the 
Epworth League.” 

Following the afternoon session a banyuet 
was served in the vestry of the church by the 
Ladies’ Friendly Society, giving the delegates a 
mosi generous repast. Post-prandial exercises 
were held, Rev. J. H. Newland acting as toast 
master. Seven brethren responded to toasts 
relating to work amopg young people in a 
manner felicitous and instructive. 

At the evening meeting Mr. F. E. Briggs, of 
Manchester, led the devotional exercises, The 
speaker of the evening was Rev. C. L. Leonard, 
of Pittsfield, Mass., whose subject was: ‘* The 
Valve of the Remnant.” The address was a 
vigorous putting of important truths,and made 
an excellent impression upon every Leaguer 
who bad the privilege of hearing it. 

The convention was well attended and of 
great interest. The speakers had carefully pre- 
pared for the discussion of the topics assigned 
them, and all who attended were amply repaid 
for any effort required to reap the advantages 
of the convention. X. ¥. Z 


— The Epworth Leagues of the Vermont 
Conference have been having their annual elec- 
tions and getting ready for another year’s work. 
Recently several group meetings were held in 
the State. These meetings were conducted by 
Mr, Oliver, our field secretary, and proved to be 


very helpful. Several of the Leagues had Mis- 
Sion Study Classes last winter,and the new 
book, ‘‘ Daybreak on the Dark Continent,’’ was 
used. 


— Miss Anna E. Gordon, of Montpelier, Vt., 
has been elected secretary of the Vermont Con- 
ference Epworth League, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Miss Gladys F. 
Sanders, who is going to Colorado to reside. 
Miss Gordon will attend the New Eogland Con.- 
vention at Weirs, N. H. 





PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


How Brethren Can Help Each Other 


Sunday, July 22 
REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D, 





DAILY BIBLE READINGS 

July 16. By arbitrating disputes. 1 Cor, 6:1 4, 

July 17. Some Jewish examples, Lev. 25 :35; 
47 : 49. 

July 18. Some New Testament examples, Acts 
4 : 32-37 ; 11: 27 30. 

July 19. Mutual care fur spiritual safety. Heb. 
13: 15-17, 

July 20. Mutual confession. intercession, cor- 
rection. James 5: 16-19. 

July 21. By sympathy in sorrow and in joy. 
Rom, 12: 15. 

July 22. Topic - How Brethren Can Help each 


Other — An Kspecial Charge. Gal, 


6:10. 
‘' There is no great and no small 
To the soul that loveth all.” 


When we enter the Christian tamily we 
come into a choice fellowship of congenial 
spirits. It is that of brothers and sisters 
in Christ, a relationship of blood, the blood 
of redemption. Some members ot this great 
family have had superior advantages and 
have climbed to high stations in the world’s 
noblest influences. Others are as lowly 
and as little noted as the woodland violet. 
But ‘* the soul that loveth all’? makes no 
unfavorable distinction between the oak 
and the violet members, provided each is in 
true union with Christ. Each fills his own 
place, and hence deserves due recognition. 
The ground ot tellowship is a common sal- 
vation, a salvation which every one alike 
must know, be his gifts many or few, his 
lite luminously raiiant, or of feeble flame. 


A Willing Heart 


First there must be a disposition to belpful- 
ness. A generous life is like a lovely rose, con- 
tinually manifesting fragrance and beauty, be- 
cause it is its nature todoso. This quality is 
part of its constitution. 


A Ready Hand 


Not merely a cold, gentle bow given, not the 
finger tips extended, but an open, warm, hearty 
handshake is evidence of Christian brother- 
hood. It is clear, deep, cordial, practical sym- 
pathy between members that is needed in the 
church. 


A Speedy Foot 


There are errands of love for alltodo. Many 
a kindness is called for by the way. These are 
to be ad ministered to all, but especially to those 
who are of the household of faitb. How nat 
Ural it is and how easy it ought to be, for us to 
run to the aid of a needy friend! Once there 
arose a freshet. A Christian brother in a skiff 
was being rapidly drawn by the current down 
toward the rapids. His situation appealed to 
a good neighbor, who mounted his horse and 
rode to a bridge a few miles down the stream. 
Here he threw down his rope just before the im- 
periled man as he approached. Grasping the 
rope he was drawa to shore, where the rescued 
and the rescuer rejoiced together. Both did 
their part. Both found joy in a fellowship that 
gave heartand mind acuteness of sympathy 
and alertness. 


The Easy Yoke 


Henry III. of France inquired why was it that 
the Duke of Guise seemed to charm every one. 
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Why? The answer came as we might expect, 
Abillty to please is not a garment to be put on 
and off at pleasure. The answer given is that 
the Duke of Guise endeavors to do good to a)! 
people, lirectly by hivuseif or indirectly by his 
recommendations. More than all he always 
has something good to say to everybody, and 
never speak ill of anyone. ‘ Never speaks i|! 
of any one!” What a beautiful comment upon 
any life. Do good to al) ; sneak evil of none. What 
could be more helpful? To have this habit 
is an achievement of no mean splendor. Those 
who attain to this state ex perience that 


** Such feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them than heaven.”’ 


Norwich, Conn. 





East Greenwich Academy Visitors’ 
Report 


The members of the board of visitors to East 
Greenwich Academy, appointed by the New 
England Southern Conference, have evjoyed 
their visits to this honored institution, and are 
pleased to make this report: 

The grounds are noticeably well kept, as 
park-like as possible, tneir limitations and 
purposes being considered. The present build- 
ings are sufficient for the actual needs of board- 
ing and teaching. They are in a good state of 
repair, though the main building needs mod- 
ernizing, witb new floors, interior finishing, 
and some fresh furnisbings. The girls’ dormi- 
tory, in which fifty pupils can be accommo- 
dated, is very attractive in external appear- 
ance, and by the test of service has been found 
well adapted to its intended uses. The cottage 
(lormitories for boys are comfortable and suffi- 
cient for immediate demands. There is cause 
for rejoicing in the fact that the $15 000 given Ly 
Mrs. Gustavus F. Swift, of Chicago, for building 
and equipping a gymnasium, is in hand, and 
the corporation has voted to proceed at once 
with the erection of the building. Plans have 
been approved for the erection by the Pollard 
family of an appropriate and beautiful memo- 
rial entrance to the grcunds in honor of the 
late Rev. Oliver M. Pollard, of Attleboro, a 
native of Greenwich, oncs a teacher in the 
Academy. By the will of Ephraim P. Sisson, 
of Little Compton, the Academy expects to 
come into possession of afew hundred dollars 
which the principal hopes may be invested in 
latest and most approved physical apparatus. 

During the past year the corporation has 
been particularly bereaved in the decease of 
four faithful members — Revs. George E. 
Brightman, James H. Nutting, Daniel A. 
Whedon, D. D., and Mr. Pardon M. Stone, The 
present directors have devoted much time 
recently to an analysis of the financial situa- 
tion, and have accomplished a considerable 
readjustment of receipts and expenditures in 
the interest of economy. 

It is regrettable, yet apparently unavoidable 
at present, that the principal must be so largely 
& man-of-all-work, Overtaxing the strongest 
and bravest. Rev. Lyman G. Horton has many 
qualities specially fitting him for the position 
he holds, and is thoroughly devoted to the 
work. During the year the study courses have 
been improved to meet the requirements of 
the College Entrance Certificate Board of New 
England, and by the addition of industrial and 
commercial geography to the commercial 
course, sO long a strong department in this 
Academy. The faculty is evidently able and 
devoted. All but two of the memopers are to 
continue in their positions, 

The exercises of anniversary week were de- 
lightful and notably strong. The principal 
was wise in soliciting the services of Governor 
George H. Utter and Rev. Charles L. Goodell, 
D. D., and the Academy was exceedingly fortu- 
nate in enjoying their presence and addresses. 

The prospects are as encouraging as can be 
expected, in view of present conditions and 
competition. The members of the board of 
visitors are pleased with what they have seen, 
and heartily recommend this Christian home- 
school to parents and young people. 


REV. C. HARLEY SMITH, 
For the Committee. 





FOR TORPID LIVER 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It stimulates neaithy liver activity, relieves 
constipation, sick headache and malaria. 
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Useful aids for teachers—Fine reading for senior scholars 
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Expositions of Holy Scripture 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., LITD. 


A Complete Commentary on the Bible, to be Completed in 6) Volumes 


It will be issued in series of six large octavo volumes, magnificently 
bound in red buckram cloth, printed in special type of unique and 
beaut’ful face and on specially imported English featherweight paper. 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., General Editor 


FIRST SERIES—6 VCLUMES 


The Book of Genesis The Book of Isaiah 
The Book of Matthew (3 vols.) The Book of Jeremiah 


Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s incomparable position as the prince of ex- 
positors has for more than a generation been recognized throughout the 
English-speaking world. He holds an unchallenged position, and it is 
believed that this series, embodying as it does the treasure store of Dr. 
Maclaren’s lifework, will be found of priceless value by Preachers, 
Teachers and Readers of the Bible suas. 


It has been the aim of the publishers, while in every way keeping the 
standard of the set at the highest level, to so regulate the price that it 
would be within the financial means of every reader, and that ie expense, 
such as it is, should fall at intervals. Under ordinary conditions this book 
could in no case be sold for less than $1.75 net per volume. 


By special arrangement we have obtained the exclusive control of the 
work for our own churches. We will furnish it in sets of six volumes 
per year, at the remarkable price per set of $7.50 net for cash, or $8.00 
net on credit. 


Full Description with Specimen Pages Free on Request 





Princess Sukey 
By Marshall Saunders 


An exceeding interesting story of a pigeon and her human friends, 
illustrating the rewards of Listean to animals and people. The story is 
pathetic and at the same time full of humor. It reminds one very much 
of Charles Dickens in his description of human life in its poverty-stricken 
stage and the large beneficence manifested by the possessor of riches. 


12mo. Illustrated, cloth, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.40 





The Skipper Parson on the Bays 
and Barrens of Newfoundland 


The author, himself the Skipper Parson, gives the story of nine years 
of interested observation and experience in Newfoundland, with piquant 
information about the country, past and present, and clever pen pictures of 
the land and people. 


12mo. Illustrated, cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 





Epworth Prayer Meeting Leaders 


in all parts cf the country have been greatly assisted in explaining the 
topics assigned them by reading carefully the excellent comments contained in 


NOTES ON THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 
DEVOTIONAL MEETING TOPICS 


SECOND SERIES, 1906 (JULY-DEDEMBER) NOW READY. 


This booklet clearly and interestingly explains each of the twenty-six topics, 
showing what spiritual and moral lessons can be derived from it and oe 
these lessons can be advantageously followed in daily life. It contains hints 
on the conduct of the meeting, and gives several appropriate illustrations on 
each topic. It has also, in connection with the topic, several interrogation 
points that can be used by the leader in fixing the subject on the minds 
of the hearers. 


a Per copy, | 5 cents, postpaid. Per dozen, $1.20 nei. By mail, $1.36 


one 
Only Complete and Scholarly 


series of Bible Wall Maps. Strikingly interesting and im- 
pressive. Just issued, and furnished at a remarkably low 
price for popular use. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL MAPS 
AND CHRONOLOGICAL CHART FOR 
BIBLE STUDENTS 


By Prof. C. F. Kent and Albert A. Madsen 


No. 1. TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF PALESTINE, with cross 
section of Lower Galilee, Samaria, and Judea, and a Fertility 
Map. The altitudes are indicated by a colorscheme. This 
contour map has all the old roads and significant places, 
with ancient and modern names, all important streams and 
wadies, etc. Price, $2.50 net. 


PERIOD OF WILDERNESS WANDERING: 
1250-1150 B.C. 

PERIOD OF HEBREW SETTLEMENT IN CANAAN: 
about 1150-1050 B.C. The former of these comparative 
historical maps is colored‘ according to fertility and has the 
modern identifications as well as the traditional route. The 
latter is based upon the oldest historical documents. _ Price, 


$2.00 net. 


UNITED HEBREW KINGDOM : 1050-937 B.C. 
one HEBREW KINGDOM: 937-586 B.C. Price, 
$ net. 


Plans of Jerusalem before the exile and of Solomon's temple 


are included. 


ASSYRIAN, BABYLONIAN, AND PERSIAN 
PIRES. Price, $2.00 net. 


sy O5 JEWISH COMMUNITY IN PALESTINE : 

-16 

THE MACCABEAN KINGDOM: 167-63 B.C. Price, 
$2.00 net. 


HEROD’S KINGDOM: 40-4 B.C. 

PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF JESUS: 4 B.C.-30 
A. D. Price, $2.00 net. 
Including a plan of Jerusalem during the Roman period, and 
of Herod's temple. 


ST. PAUL'S JOURNEYS AND THE EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH: 40-100 A. D. Price, $2.00 net. 


BIBLICAL AND CONTEMPORARY  CHRO- 
NOLOGY: Price, $2.00 net. 


Size, 42x 60 inches, mounted on wood rollers. 
Price, for the Complete Set, $15.00 net. 
Prices do nor include prepayment of expressage. 
Illustrated descriptive circular free on request. 


BRAJ 


THE VAISHNAVA HOLY LAND 
By Rev. J. E. Scott, Ph.D, S.T.D. 


The chief seat of the cult of Krishna, adored as the incarnation of 
Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu trinity, is the city of Mathura, 
in northern India, the center of the region here styled the “holy land,” 
the Sebastopol of a gross superstition. Here the Methodist Church ia 
1888 established a mission led by Dr. Scott, which now reckons a 
Christian community of ten thousand. As Introductory to the story of 
this enterprise, the “‘holy land,” its towns, its religious sects, their beliefs 
and practices, are described at length, and particularly the character of 
the reigning deity, Krishna, His interest for us comes from the frequent 
analogies drawn between him and Christ. He is indeed the most joyous 
and human personage in the Hindu pantheon. But, as here described by 
indubitable testimony, he is the deity of rakes and lust.—- The Outlook. 
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12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.09 
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Corner Stone Laid 


Medford Methodism has had &# varied exist 
ence. The church was organized in 1822. The 
first building was erected in 1828; the second 
was dedicated in 1845; the third edifice was 
erected in 1872 and destroyed by fire, Aug. 19, 
1905. On Saturday, July 7, 1906, at 230 P. M., the 
corner stone of the fourth edifice was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies, in the prese: ce of 
more than three hundred people. 

Rev. Joel M. Leonard, D. D., presiding elder of 
Lynn District, was in charge, and was assisted 
by former pastors Revs. F. T. Pomeroy, N. T. 
Whitaker, D. D., T. C. Watkins, D. D., and E 8. 
Best. Revs. W. T. Perrin, D. D., J. D. Pickles, 
D. D., and Wm R. Webster, D. D., were also 
present and took part in the exercises. Bishop 
Willard F. Mallalieu delivered the address. 

The corner stone was laid at the left of the 
tower entrance. It is a block two feet e«quare, 
and on the tace is cut a Maltese cross with the 
date 1828 above, 1906 below and the letters A. D. 
on either side. The trowel was presented to 
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the pastor, Rev. E. C. Bridgham, by the archi- 
tect, Lewis A. Dow, of Melrose, and is engraved 
with the same device which is upon the stone, 
and the words, * Presented by Architect Lewis 
A. Dow.” 

The feature of the exercises was the placing 
of two copper boxes in the stone. One was 
made for the occasion and contained the cus- 
tomary history, records, lists, coins, ete. The 
other was taken from the corner stone of the 
old church, which was burned last August. 
Although this box had been in its place for 
thirty-three years, its contents were as well 
preserved as when first sealed. This box was 
placed beside the new one and Rev. E. C. Bridg 
ham covered them with mortar, while many 
prayers went upto God that they might not be 
disturbed for many years to come. 

Tne new church will cost #23000. It to be 
constructed of green seam face ledge stone and 
will be built along up to-date lines, with audi 
torium and chapel on one floor. In the base 
ment will be a gymnasium, dining room, 
kitchen, cloak and toilet rooms, etc. 
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The third quarterly meeting of the New Eng: 
land Conference Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society was held in Grace M. E. Church, Cam- 
bridge, June 27, Mrs. O. H. Durrell presiding. 

The morning sesion was opened with «devo- 
tions by Rev. W. W. Guth. Mrs. 8. W. Floyd 
read a letter from Mrs. H. M. Hegeman, of the 
Geo. UO. Robinson Orphanage, Porto Rico, 80 
liciting funds tor furniture for the new Home. 
Miss A. F. Stratton reported that Headquarters, 
Room 40, 36 Bromfield St., would be ciosed only 
during August this year. The text book for 
next year is on “Immigration,” by Rev. Dr. 
Howard B. Grose. Mrs. D. H. Morrison, ip her 
report for Woman’s Home Missions, suggested 
that there be a liberal distribution of free sam- 
ple copies among our church people. The treas- 
urer reported receipts for the quarter, to date, 
as $2,265.52. 

Diplomas were awarded to those having com- 
pleted three years’ course of reading, as fol 
luwe: Mrs. 8. A. Tuttle, W. G. Coleswortby, 
A. E. Troland, C. A. Perkins, L. M. Bailey, 
Helen Robinson, Clara Telfer, Mrs. Judkins, 
Mrs. Sullivan, Miss A. F. Stratton and Miss 
E. M. Severance. 

Miss M. W. Perry reported for the Immigrant 
Home, steamers and trains met 17, lodgings 
given 800, meals furnished 3106. Mrs. W. H. 
Chadwick gave a realistic account of ber visit 
to Boylan Home for colored girls, in Jackson- 
ville, t'la. Miss Hall, the superintendent, asxs 
for donations of towels and bedding before the 
school opens in the fall. In connection with 
this Home isthe Brewster Hospital, where col- 
ored girls are trained as nursee. 

The noontide prayer was in charge of Mrs. A. 
W. Baird, of Springfield. Mrs. W. C. Perkins’ 
report for Mothers’ Jewels took the form of 
unique encouraging letters to her children in 
reply to reports received from twenty six 
Jewels Bands. From Mrs. J. M. Leonard was 
read a letter on ‘' Systematic Beneficence,” an 
appeal for the tenth in our giving. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Mrs. 





C. A. Jacobs conducted the devotional service. 
The resolution presented from the Executive 
Board, that branch work in connection with 
the Immigrant Home be established at Charles- 
town, was adopted. Temperance secretaries 
under the direction of Mrs. F. T. Pomeroy have 
been appointed in twenty-nine auxiliaries. 

The work accomplished at Medica) Mission 
was ably presented by Miss Abbie C. Hitch- 
cock, who reported for the clubs and classes, 
and by Miss Alice P. Goodwin, nurse. The 
children’s sewing school has been unusually 
successful, due largely to Mrs. Colton of 
Everett, who has cut to measure and basted a 
gingham dress for each girl in the sewing 
school, and to Mrs. Kyle of Brookline, who has 
attended each week to help with the sewing 
and singing. In the dispensary 2,123 patients 
have been treated ; 88 operations have been per- 
formed, largely among the Italians. 

A comprehensive paper on Browning Home 
and Mather Academy, Camden, 8. C., was read 
by Miss Grace B. Gallison, one of the teachers, 
There have been 267 pupils in the school and 90 
girls enrolled in the Home. Barrels of seconda- 
hand clothing are greatly in demand there, and 
will be especially so this fall. We are always 
glad to welcome Miss F. V. Russell, also from 
Browning Home, who spoke briefly. She 
comes North each summer imbued with the 
cause to which she gives her life. 

Mrs, F. B. Clark, national organizer, took for 
the subject of her address, “ Our Opportunity,” 
and said that America is another name for 
opportunity. There are problems here that 
were not dreamed of twenty-five years ago, 
and they must be solved, and solved rightly 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We first took 
up work in the Southland, and its needs 
still press upon us. The immigrants throng- 
ing to our shores ure a menace to this 
country because of their superstition and 
ignorance, and because, with our peculiar 
government, their votes are used by design- 
ing politicians to vote away our freedom. 
More than a million immigrants have landed 
at Ellis Island this year. Josiah Strong says, 
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‘* He who does most to help the cities does most 
to help America, and he who does most to help 
America does most to evangelize the world.” 
Opportunities are open from Alaska to Porto 
Rico. 

The resolutions of the committee, Miss Perry 
and Mrs. W. 8S. Clark, were unanimously 
adopted. 

Miss Amy Killam of Cambridge rendereg 
sweetly two missionary solos. 

Mrs. D. W. REID, Rec. Sec, 





W. F. M. S. Notes 





— The Depot of Supplies will be closea 
through August, and Miss Farnham will be 
glad to have all orders for camp-meetings and 
assemblies, as wel] as for private summer use, 
sent in as promptly as possible. 


— Can you not attend the Summer &choo! 
of Missions at Northfield, July 17 24 inclusive? 
The railroads give low rates, and the prices for 
living runfrom $7 (four in a tent) to $14, ac- 
cording to location. Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery, author of “Christus Redemptor, A 
Study of the Island World,” is to lecture each 
day on the successive chapters of the book, and, 
as she is a fine platform speaker, those hours 
will be very interesting and helpfu). The Bible 
hours with Dr. Morgan will be inspiring, and 
the periods given to metLods of work and study 
and suggestions for meeting programs and 
reading for all ages will assist many an auxi!- 
lary officer to solve her difficult problems of 
leadership and interest more members of her 
church. 


— As ao introduction to next winter's 
course of study the following books are sug- 
gested for summer reading: ‘The Story of 
Jonn G. Paton for Young Folks,” James Paton; 
“Heroes of tbe south Seas,’’ Martba Burr 
Banks; ‘‘The Transformation of Hawaii,” 
Belle M. Brain; ‘From My Veranda in New 
Guinea,” Hugh Hastings Romilly; ‘‘ In Steven- 
son’s Samoa,”’ Marie Fraser; and the Brown, 
Philippine and Hawaiian Cousins in Mrs. 
Wade's “ Little Cousin Series.” Allor most are 
obtainable in any of our good pubiic libraries. 





Maine’s Sturgis Commission 
From Portland Express. 


HE Sturgis Commission is not the 
bugbear in politics which many have 
been led to believe. This much discussed 
law will have nw terrors for any com- 
munity whose local officers do their duty. 
It does not contemplate the activities of 
the commissioners in any community 
where officials hold duty to be paramount 
to personal interest. It does not ask that 
“outsiders’’ visit any community which is 
well governed. Itis only tor the nullifiers 
that it was designed, and nullification is 
anti-Republicanism. The way to get rid 
ot the Sturgis Commissioners is for the 
local officers to so conduct their business 
that there is no occasion for them. 





BIBLE CONFERENCE AT OCEAN 
PARK, ME. 


July 20 to 31, Inclusive 

Reduced Rates via Boston & Maine R.R. 

The aunual Bible Conference at Ocean 
Park will take place this year on the above 
dates. An excellent program has been ar- 
ranged and a large crowd is expected. 
Round trip tickets at reduced rates via 
Boston & Maine Railroad will be on sale at 
this station and other principal stations on 
the Boston & Maine Railroad. For list of 
stations and rates, see Boston & Maine pos- 
ters or inquire of agent. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portland District 


Kennebunk. — June 24 was a red-letter day 
with this society. Dame Nature was at her best 
for the reopening service of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which had been closed for 
several weeks while undergoing extensive re- 
pairs. New pews, windows, carpet and pulpit 
set, with frescoed ceiling and electric lights, all 
combine to make the auditorium one of the 
finest in our Conference. The vestry has also 
been enlarged, and other changes made in the 
interior, while the house has been shingled and 
painted, giving it a fine appearance on the 
outside. The amount laid out on these much 
needed improvements will not exceed $2,150, 
and that this sum was expended must judi 
ciously is evident. Of this amount all is pro- 
vided for except $800, The pastor, Rev. W.F. 
Holmes, aod bis people are to te congraiulated 
upon the success of their undertaking. The 
reopening sermon was preached by the writer. 
in the evening a former pastor, Rev. G. F. 
Millward, of Clark Memorial, was the preacher. 
Monday evening was devoted to an Epworth 
League service. Rev. W. P. Lord, of South 
Portiacd, also a former pastor, was the speaker, 
in copjunction with Rev.8, E. Leech, of Ken- 
nebunkport. The third service was held on 
Tuesday evening. when another ex-pastor, Rev. 
C. F, Parsons, presiding elder of Central District, 
preached the sermon. He was assisted by Rev. 
Walter Canham, of Saco. The ciosing of the 
series was on Wednesday evening, by Rev. R.8, 
Joscelyn, of Biddeford, The weather was fine 
throughout, congregsetions were large and ap 
preciative, and we trust the grand opening is 
but the ¢ignal for a glorious forward movement 
witb this church. B. C. W. 


Augusta District 


Farmington,— The work here is prospering 
under the leadership of Rev. J. A. Corey. We 
enjoyed speaking Friday eveuing to a good- 
sized congregation of devoted men and women 
who seemed greatly interested in the welfare of 
the church. The pastor’s son Howard, now 
pursuing his college course at Middletown, 
Conn., bas yielded to the call to the ministry, 
and is already preaching as opportunity offers. 
After completing bis studies may he return to 
his nalive State and serve the Maine Corference 
With the same acceptability, and merit the 
Same love and esteem which bie father enjoys. 


Industry and Starks.— This isa country charge 
embracing two towns, and furnishing pienty 
of hard work for a live evangelistic pastor. 
Rev. Robert Scott is serving here this year, and 
we predict a good year for them. The work is 
Opening well. Already reports have reached 
the presiding elder of conviction among the 
unsaved. 


Phillips. — Here we had the very great pleas- 
ure Sunday morning of listening to an able me- 
morial sermon preached by Kev. Mr. Wood. 
Ward, pastor of the Congregational Churcn in 
Poillips, In the evening a union service was 
held in the Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
which time we had the pleasure of preaching to 
& large congregation. Rev. J. A. Ford is the 
Pastor here, and is serving the fourth year very 
acceptably and doing a good work In this thriv- 
ing community. 


Strong. — Twenty-five years ago we received 
our appointment to this church. We anticipated 
great pleasure on being permitted to revisit the 
Scenes Ol early labors; but were made inex. 
Pressibly sad at the changes which had tagen 
piace. A good-sized congregation greeted us in 
the evening in whicn only six persons were rec- 
Oguized as former acquaintances. Rev. F. H. 
Hall is the deservedly popular pastor. The year 


18 Opening well with good prospects for suc- 
ceases, 


Kingfield. —This is a bard field, with plenty 
Of work atamall pay. Ourchurch was divided 
afew years ago; since then it has been a strug- 
8c for existence. Rev. J. F. Keith is the pastor, 


40d is taking hold of tre work with resolution 
and zeal. 


Monmouth. — This is one of my old charges. I 
found many old friends at the Centre, of some 
°f Woom I conld say, as Paul did of those he 
bad led to the Saviour, * Ye are my joy aud re- 
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joicing in the Lord.” At the East greater 
changes had tagen place. I preached in the 
afternoon to a good congregation in which I 
could recognize only two with whom I had for- 
merly been acquainted. Rev. H. A. Sherman, 
who was appointed tothis charge in April, was 
transferred later to Eastport in the East Maine 
Conference, and Rev. C. W. Wallace takes his 
place as pastor of the Monmouth Church. The 
change is mutually agreeable. 


Richmond.— Here resides the only Ricb 
Methodist minister in the Conference. Rev. 
R. A. Rich owns an aatomobiie with which he 
met the presiding elder at the station and gave 
him his first ride in that kind ofa vehicle. The 
pastor was given a reception in ibe church and 
made to feel that, although back for the fourtb 
year, his services were desired by the church. 
Harmony prevails, and we look for a prusper- 
ous year. Not satisfied with one reception, the 
goo people received the presiding elder in 
their beautiful chapel. The evening was a very 
pleasant one. 


Bowdoinham. — This is Rev. F. K. Beem’s first 
year with this people. He has been very kindly 
received, and we hope to be able to report an 
excelient work in progress here before long. 


There will be four camp meetings within the 
bounds of Augusta District this year. The pre- 
siding elder will have charge of the Jistrict 
meeting, which will be held at East Livermore. 
We bave been exceedingly fortunste in secur- 
iug the services of Mr, Waltz as leader of the 
singing. Rev. Bowley Green will have charge 
of the cump meeting at Strong. Rev. H. E 
Dunnack, of Augusta, will conduct the services 
at North Anson. The Richmond meeting will 
be under the direction of Rev. I. T. Johnson. 
These meetings will be run on evangelistic 
lines. The end will be the salvation of souls. 
Don’t forget the camp meetings. Come not to 
get revived, but ready for worg. G. D. BH. 





Central District 


Naples and North Sebago. — Rev. A. E. Rob- 
erts and wife have gained a strong hold on this 
charge and are highly appreciated. The peo- 
ple are greatly pleased to bave their parsonage 
again occupied by a pastor. 


Iatervale. — This church considers itself 
greatly favored in retaining Rev. G. C. An 
drews as pastor. The reiigious interest is bet 
ter than at any time during his pastorate. 
‘* Everybody likes the minister” is what we 
hear on every hand. The Ladies’ Aid and the 
Epworth League are working faitnfuily for the 
church. 


North Conway. — Rev. C. L. Banghart is an- 
other minister who has a warm place in the 
affections of nis peopie. There is a large at- 
tendance of young people al the Sunday even- 
ing service, at whicha chcrus choir under the 
leadership of Mrs. Barghart furnishes excellent 
music. The Ladies’ Aid continues to be an 
important factor here. 


Conway and Conway Centre. — The new pastor 
here, Rev. UL. F. Neilson, has been cordially 
received, and already is proving himself the 
rigot man for tne place. The Ladies’ Aid has 
raised over $100 in $1 pledges on the church debt 
since Conference. Ihe parsonage was papered 
and painted in preparation for the new min 
ister. 


Rumford Falis. — There is rejoicing here that 
the efforts of another church to secure Rev. G. 
A. Martin were not successful. His fifth year 
here promises to be the best of all. The par- 
sonage was thoroughly repaired by papering 
and painting and by laying hard wood floors, 
at a cost of $350, all provided for. The primary 
department of the Sunday-senool, under the 
superintendency of Mrs. Martin, is spoxen of 
by all with the highest praise. The Sunday- 
school in all departments is constantly in- 
creasing. Tne Epworth League devotional 
meetings are well attended, and the best ever 
held. Tne Ladies’ Aid raised nearly $400 last 
year, and this year since Conference has raised 
$100. 


Andover. — Rev. Francis Grovenor will sup 
ply this church during the summer. He finds 
bimselt among many friends of former years 
who are glad to welcome him here. 


Rumford Centre. — Rev. J. L. Pinkerton, who 
came to this charge last summer, is highly es- 
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teemed by ail. He finde plenty of work in the 
country round about, and frequently preaches 
in the surrounding churches. 


Buckfield, — This charge has most cordially 
received Rev. A. W. Pottle on hie return for the 
second year, and has shown its appreciation in 
@ substantial menner by voting an increase in 
the salary. All are looking forward with antic- 
ipation of @ prosperous year, and are working 
in harmony for that result. 


Fryeburg and Sweden. — This makes a quite 
extensive charge for the pastor, Rev. E. F. 
Doughty, who has returned to Fryeburg for the 
eighth year; but he finds time to add to his 
work the duties of superintendent of the public 
schools. The year opens well. The congrega- 
tions that greet the pastor are the best of any 
year of the pastorate. A prosperous Junior 
League is conducted by Mrs. Doughty. The 
Ladies Aid at Fryeburg Harbor raised $18! last 
year. 


West Paris. —The new pastor, Rev. Thos, 
Whiteside, has been heartily welcomed, and 
his sermons are greatly enjoyed. While the 
people were very sorry to lose their former pas- 
tor, they are very glad they have secured their 
present one. 

Bolsters Mills —The return of Rev. D. A. 
Tuttle for the third year gives great satisfac- 
tion both at Bolster’s Millis and at South Har- 
risoo. At the former place a Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety bas beeu organized, and is taking hold of 
the work with the accustomed zeal of the 
ladies. A very interesting Sunday school con- 
cert was given on Children’s Day that would 
have been creditable to a much larger church. 

c. F. P. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


Montpelier District 


South Londonderry. — A journey to this place 
found an opportunity for preaching on the 
evening ofa week day. The audience was good 
in both quantity and quality. Harmony pre- 
vails in our work, as is ever the case where 
Rev. J. H. Bennett is pastor. The Conference 
cheerfully advanced the claim of the pastor $50. 
It should plan to do as much more next year. 


Landgrove. — Here was formerly a stronghold 
of Metnodism and a source of supply for 
preachers and preachers’ wives. The scattered 
forces are being rallied here by Rev. W. D. Hull, 
who supplies the pulpit on Sunday afternoons. 
The congregations bave doubied and the Sun- 
day-school, suspended during the winter, has 
been reorganized. 


Weston.— Pastor Hull was found comfort- 
ably housed in tne parsonage, and has already 
won the esteem of the people of the church and 
community. 


Perkinsville aad Amsden. —Special union 
services are being held at Amsden, and Rev. I. 
T. Johnson is assisting Rev. W.F. Hill. Several 
have manifested an interest, and some have 
been converted. The meetings were to be con- 
tinued. W. Mz. N. 


St. Albans District 


Preachers’ Meetings. — Two preachers’ meei- 
ings have been held on the district during the 
month of June. At the north end of the dia- 
trict the meeting was held at Hnosburg Falls. 
Several interesting papers were presented by 
the brethren appointed, who, with one exccp- 
tion, were all present. ‘Tne Distinctive Work 
of the Holy Spirit’ was presented in a clear 
paper by Rev. J. f. Baxendale, of Montgomery, 
Dr. Nutter gave a review of Prof. Bowne’s * Im- 
manence of God.” The review created a de- 
sire to read the boos. The orthodoxy of the 
Professor regarding tne unrealness of matter 
was questioned by some present, witn the 
thought that the statement on that point came 
very close to the line drawn by Mrs. Eddy. 
Whether the church had the financial ability to 
carry out the command in Mark 16: 15, wa 
opened by Rev. W. E. Newton. Then: * Waat is 
Spirituality?" by Rev.C. P. Taplin; ‘Summer 
Evangelism,” by Rev. 8S. Donaldson; “ The 
Preacner’s Vacation, and its Results,’”’ by Rev. 
G. A. Emery. Excellent sermons were preached 
by Revs. 8. H. Smitn and M.S, Eddy. 

The meeting at the south end was held at 
Underhill. Nearly the same program was con- 
sidered. The following presented instructive 
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papers: Revs.W.8. Smithers, C. D. Pierce, P. A. 
Smith, W. N. Roberts, J.S. Allen. Evangelistic 
sermons were preached by Revs. G. A. Stottand 
J. W. Lilsley. 

The district Bible school and cam p-meet- 
ing will begin Aug. 13, on the Sheldon 
campground. The former, in charge of Dr. 
Nutter, will bave an interesting program from 
Monday to Saturday noon. The camp-meeting 
will open Monday evening, Aug. 20. Tuesday 
will be given to the itwo Woman’s Missionary 
Societies. The young people’s meetings will be 
in charge of Mrs. E. J, Parmelee ; and the chil- 
dren’s meetizgs in charge of Mrs. G. A. 
Stott. Special work among the boys will be di- 
rected by Rey. G. A. Stott. Some epecial meet- 
ings for men only will be held by Rev. O.8. 
Barnard. Rev. Dr. Galbraith, presiding «lder of 
Boston District, New England Conference, is 
expected to be present and assist in the serv 
ices. Rev. G. 8. Smith, our Salvation Army 
preacher, with his guitarand Gospe! singing, 
is expected to be present. The music will be in 
charge of our veteran leader, Rev. A. W. Ford. 
A beautiful grove, delightfully situated on the 
bank of the Missirquol, pure spring water, and 
salvation free and full, make this one of the 
most delightfal religious meeting camps in 
New Englaad. For particuiars regarding lots 
and general accommodations, address A. A. 
Aseitine, Enosbarg Falls, Vt. 


Bakersjsield. — This charge has sutfered some 
inconvenience through the absence of the pas 
tor, Rev. O C. Stuart, who returned to his home 
to finish his school work. He is now on the 
field, and bas made a very good impression 
upon the people, and they are looking forward 
to a very successful year. 


West EHnosburg.—The year opens on this 
charge promisingly. The work is well in hand, 
and Rev. W. E. Newton and his people are 
working in harmony for the advancement of 
the cause. 


Enosbury Falls. — Rev. F. E. White, the pas- 
tor, is to take his vacation in July. The past 
year has been one of advance on many lines. 
Several were converted and added to the 
church. For a model financial report we 
would refer to the one issued by the treasurer 
of this charge, W. H. Yaw. 


Montgomery. — Rev. J. T. Baxendale has been 
well received in this charge, and the work 
opens with good promise of success. A good 
congregation greeted the presiding elder, June 
10. Finances are well in hand, and there were 
no complaints or appeals. Between thunder- 
storms we made our way to South Ricbford, 
where a few had gathered despite the severe 
tempest which preceded our coming. The 
clouds rolled back just long enough to allow us 
to reach Richford for the evening service, 
where a fair sized audience came out in the 
storm, Tbe Spirit of the Master was mani- 
festly present at the service. 


Swanton.—The third year of Rev. M. 8. 
Eddy on this charge opens with the same har- 
monious spirit pervading asin the past. It is 
expected that the dedication of the church 
will take place in August, 


St, Albans. — Another stormy evening greeted 
us at this place, but an appreciative audience 
listened to the preached Word, and many said, 
“Surely the Lord was with us.” This charge 


attends to most of its business in the stewards’ 
meeting. 


St. Albans Bay. — Rev. A. W. Ford returned 
to this charge with a willingness to make per. 
sonal sacrifices if the work here could be con- 
tinued. In the same spirit he continues his 
labors, but it really seems that nothing less 
than @ more than ordinary revival can save 
this once important church. One of its oldest 
and strongest members, Mr. John Corliss, 








PURE FOOD QUESTIONS 


are elimipated when you put up your own pre- 
serves, jellies and vegetavies. Vo your own 
preserving with Fruit Tabiets,tbe purity and 
barmiessness of which are guaranteed, and 
insure yourself against gelatine, aniline dye, 
or other aduiterations. 

Fruit Tablets save money, sugar and time. 
Preserving becomes a pleasure, and you know 
tbat your preserves are pure and wholesome, 
will not ferment nor mold, but will keep for 
years. 

One box of Fruit Tablets, enough for fifteen 
jars, sent postpaid on receipt of lic. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Try just one box.and you 
will use them always. Preservaline Co., 41 War- 
ren St., New York. 
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recently passed to the eternal home ; and thus 
one after another of the mainstays of this 
charge are passing away, and no cne is coming 
in to take their places. It looks as if this 
church will soon have to close its doors, or be 
supplied from some other charg e. 


Sheldon. — The work at Sheldon is full of 
promise. The financial outlook is the best for 
years, and the spiritual activity commendable. 
July 6, the corner stone of the new cbapel at 
Rice Hill, an appointment connected with this 
cbarge, was laid with appropriate services. 

Essex Junction and Essex. — Rev. ‘2. A. Stott, 
appointed to this charge at the recent Confer- 
ence, has already made a splendid impression 
upon tbe people. Both his sermons and dis 
life among the people speak volumes for a gen- 
uine Christianity. There is still some discon- 
tent at Essex over removing the residence of 
the pastor tothe Junction. Two or three per- 
sons whose interest is wholly (or nearly 80) 
relfisb, can do much in fomenting trouble, but 
it is apparent trat the loyalty of the faithful 
ones will eventually win out over the disioyal- 
ty of afew malcontents, H. 





N. B. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Morwich District 


Ministerial Association.— The June meeting 
of the Norwich District Ministerial Association 
was held in East Hampton, June 18-19. After 
the devotional services at 2 Pp. M., a few items of 
business were transacted, after which the 
literary program was taken up. The first 
paper was given by Rev. T. J. Everett, on 
‘Practical Cooperation among Country 
Churches,” illustrating his subject by giving a 
detailed statement of the wonderful results of 
cooperation among the seven churches of 
Westerly, by which excellent spiritual con- 
quests were secured and the liquor-dealers’ 
combiration held incheck and overthrown. 
Rev. J. F. Kobertson presented a paper of much 
value on “ The Genesis of Personal Sin’”’—a 
profound and instructive disuussion of a very 
mysterious subject. A review, ‘' The Christian 
Faith,” by Curtis, furnished the topic of the 
next essay by Rev. E. J. Cory. The faithful 
work of the essayist was made to appear on 
every page, as he gave the great work a search- 
ing review. 

Tuesday morning, after devotional exercises, 
officers of the Association for the ensuing year 
were elected. The presiding elder is president 
ex officio. For vice-president, Rev. M. 8S. Kauf- 
man ; secretary and treasurer, Rev. R. 8. Cush- 
man; committee on program, Revs. J. H. 
Allen, W. F. Davis, and W. E. Kugler. A tele- 
gram bearing greetings from the Providence 
and New Bedford Districts Preachers’ Meeting, 
in joint session in Attleboro, was rc ceived, and 
the secretary was instructed to return a suit- 
able reply by telegram. The Middlesex Asso 
ciation of Congregational ‘Churches was also in 
session in Kast Hampton. The secretary, Rev. 
R. 8. Cushman, was chosen as fraternal dele 
gate to present personally the cordial Christian 
greetings of our Association to that body, 
which he did at once. In ashort time after his 
return, Rev. Charles E. Viliers, a representa: 
tive of the Middlesex Association, came to us 
with a delightful message from the Congrega 
tional brethren. ‘ Blest be the tie that binds,” 
was never more significant than on this occa- 
sion. The first paper of the morning was by 
Rev. J. L. Wheeler, on * Labor, Capital, and the 
Church.” The reading of this essay elicited the 
greatest interest on the part of the preachers, 
and was warmly comwended. A review of 
Brent’s ** Adventare for God’’ was avery well 
prepared and interesting paper by Rev. lk. W. 
Gray. “The India Jubilee,” by Rev. O. H. 
Green, was just what we had a right to expect 
in view of the subjeet, and especially in view of 
the essayist’s great interest in the cause of mis- 
sions. The first paper in the afternoon was a 
study, ' Browning,” by Dr. M.S. Kaufman. It 
was evident toall that Dr. Kaufman had made 
a@ profound study of Browning, and that he isa 
great admirer of the greaiest of modern poets. 
Rev. John Thompson gave the last paper of the 
session on * Evangelism.’ It was an interest 
ing presentatiun of vital truths relating to the 
best way of winning the largest number to 
God, 

At the afternoon session the matter ofa dis- 
trict parsonage was brought before the Associ 
ation by Dr. J. Il. Bartholomew, whose term of 
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office expires at the next session of the Annua! 
Conference, He is now pushing the enterprise 
with great vigor and with good prospecisof a 
successful issue. The right house in the city of 
Norwich, well located, large and convenient, 
can be purchased at alow figure, and will be 
bought if the preachers and laity take hold or 
the matter heartily and unitedly in the presen- 
tation of their offerings for this most worthy 
object. 

Rev. Jerome Greer presented resolutions of 
appreciation, which were adopted. On Mon* 
day evening the preacher was Rev. R. 8. Cush- 
man, whose text was, ‘Ye must be born 
again.” On Tuesday evening Rev. F. C. Baker 
preached from the text 2 Kings 4:9. Both 
sermons were excellent and were much en- 
joyed by the large audiences that heard them, 
The discussions were able, hearty and frater- 
nal. Twenty-eight preachers were present dur- 
ing the progress of the meeting. The ladies of 
the church did themselves great credit in 
furnishing dinner and supper in the cburcb on 
each day of the meeting. At the noon hour on 
Tuesday several of the preachers, by the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Frank H. Barton, had the pleasure 
of a visit to the beautiful Pocotepaug Lake, 
which makes famous this charming place. 
The preachers were all pleased to meet again 
Rev. G. H. Lamson, a superannouate of our 
Conference, who resides here, and whose life 
and labors make him a perpetual blessing to 
this church. At this meeting Rev. W. D. Wood: 
ward rendered good service as secretary pro lei. 

Kev. Porter M. Vinton is the pastor at Kast 
Hampton, and appears to be very happy in 
this new field of labor, while the people are 
free to express themselves as delighted with his 
ministratious. 

The Association voted to hold the October 
meeting with the church in Warehouse Point. 

as Ee Be 


New Bedford District 


Cotuit. — A comfortable, commodious par- 
sonage has receatly been purchased with 
money that the church has been for some time 
gathering for that purpose, Captain Gilbert 
Crocker, a leading citizen and friend of the 
church, recently died. 


West Dennis. —The Knights of Pythias re- 
cently attended morning service in our church 
here, Pastor LeBaron preaching upon “ Love 
the Fulfilling of the Law.’ 


New Bedford, Fourth St. — Special attention 
is being given to the Sunday-school and to 
young people. One young peopie’s class meet- 
ing has recently been formed, besides the pro- 
bationers’ class conducted by the pastor. In 


FOUR FAST TRAINS 


. ——— 


NEW YORK 


VIA 
BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


“Springfield Line ” 


LEAVE SOUTH STATION 
as follows: 


9.15a m. ‘* DAY EXPRESS.’’ Buffet Parlor 

Cars and Day Coacues. Bostou to New 
York without change. Uue New York 
815 p.m. 


12 0'CLOCK ‘ LIMITED,” Pullman Parlor 
Cars xpd Day Coacues, boston to New York 
witbout change Dining Car, Boston to 
New Haven. Due New York 530 p. m. 


4 0’CLOCK ‘* LIMITED,” New Parlor Cars 
aud Vestivaled vay Coaches. Boston to 
New York without cbange. Dining Car, 
Springfiela to New York. Due New Yor 
9 30 p. uu. 


1115p m. “NIGHT EXPRESS,’’ Pullman 
4iceping Cars and Vay Voscaes. Boston to 
New York without change. Due New York 
648 a.m. Similar service returning from 
New York on the same écaedules. 

Send for copy of ‘‘ Springfield Line” fold 
er, and see wuat the Boston Journal has to 
say of tne parlor care on the “4 o’clocs 
Limited.” 


City Office, 8366 Washingtox St., Boston. 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent 
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the early spring 7 or 8 were received on proba- 
tion, and others are expected to unite with the 
enurch before a great while. 


New Bedford, Allen St. — On the church debt 
2500 bas been paid. The Ladies’ Aid Society re- 
cently held a very successful lawn party. 


Fall River, Quarry St. — Rev. John Oldham is 
nappy in his work. There has been one bap- 
tism and a few receptions. 


Fall River. — The Deaconess Home has come 
into possession, by the gift of John D. Flint and 
Mrs. Sarab Brayton, of an eighteen-room build- 
ing, conveniently located to be used for a Girls’ 
Home, 

Cottage City. — On the last Sunday before the 
cam p-meeting season, June 24, the pastor, Rev. 
Clayton E. Delamater, received 7 from proba- 
tion into fall membership; 2 were immersed in 
the sea, and 2 were sprinkled, the rest having 
been baptized in infancy. These are a part of 
the results of the meetings last January. Al) 
departments »f church work are prospering. 


Vineyard Haven, — On the last Sunday even- 
ing in June a union service was held in our 
church, and Rev.8. J. Rook, pastor, preached 
to the graduating class of the High School. 


South Middleboro. — Kev. W. E. Bell, pastor, 
has had leave of absence for three week, which 
he spent in Scio, Ohio, His family returned 
with bim. A Children’s Day concert was Leld 
on the Sunday evening after his return, July 1, 
and on the following evening a reception was 
tendered him and his family, conducted by the 
Epworth League. 


Ministerial Association. —The joint meeting 
at Attleboro, Mass., was quite well attended by 
New Bedford District men. The program was 
excellent. The officers for the coming year for 
the New Bedford District Association are: 
President, W. I. Ward; vice-president, 8. F. 
Johnson; secretary and treasurer, Joseph 
Cooper; program committee, Jonn Oldham, 
F. W. Coleman, J. 8. Bridgeford. On account 
of temporary illness, Presiding Elder Ward 
was unable to be present except for part of one 
session. 


Taunton. — Of the five Taunton Methodist 
Churches, the three near the heart of the city 
are to unite their morning congregations for 
three Sundays in August. On the 12th, Dr. J. A. 
L. Rich wil) preach in First Church; on the 
9th, Rev. C. Harley Smith will preach in Cen- 
tral Church ; on the 26th, Rev. W. A. Luce will 
preach in Grace Church. Each church will 
conduct its Sunday-school and evening service 
as usual. The churches of this city have long 
been friendly ; there is now a manifest interest 
incultivating closer acquaintance and more 
intimate relations. Eight or more of the 
churches have agreed to have their Sunday- 
school picnics this year at the same place, 
Lakeside Park, on the same day, July Ll. 

Dr. Rich will spend part of his summeron 
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the farm of his son near Foxboro, Mass. ; Mr. 
Luce will not be long out of the clty ; Mr. Smith 
expects tospend the first of August in Msine, 
and the last with his parents in lowa. 

cH. 8. 


Providence District 


Providence. — The annual meeting of the 
Italian Epworth League of Providence, R, lL., 
was held at the home of the pastor, Rev. Philip 
Manfre, 65 America Street, Friday evening, June 
&% There was a large aitendance. After a very 
interesting discourse on the life of Savonarola, 
delivered by Mr. Frasca, a member of the 
League, the following officers were elected for 
the coming year : President, Mr. Frasca ; vice- 
presidents, Mr. Di Lauro, Rev. P. Manfre, Mrs, 
Piscopiello, Mr. Di Manna; secretary, Mr. 
Ruscito ; treasurer, Mr. Terrannuova. Refresh 
ments were then served and a social time en- 
joyed by all. On Friday evening, June 15, 
occurred the first meeting of this League with 
its new officers. It was largely attended, and 
an interesting and profitable evening enjoyed. 
A motion was made and unanimously carried, 
electing the president, Rev. A, J. Coultas, and 
the vice-president, Mr. Henry Fifield, of the 
“ City Evangelization Union,’’ honorary presi- 
dent ond vice president. * 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District 

White Mountain Preachers’ Meeting. — The 
association of White Mountain preachers met 
at Haverhill, June 10 and 11, and erjoyed an 
attractive program, full of good things. Pre- 
siding Elder Curl was in the chair, and a good- 
ly number of the men were in attendance. Ad- 
dresses and papers were given by Rev. John 
Watson, of Lisbon, on “ Christian Science ;”’ 
Rev. Guy Roberts, of Monroe, on “ The Activ- 
ity of the Laity;” Rev. E. J. Canfield, of Pier- 
mont, on * Control of the Commercial Spirit ; ”’ 
Rev. W. J. Atkinson, of Whitefield, on ‘‘ The 
Atonement ;” Rev. Thomas Whiteside, of Lan- 
caster,on ‘'The Man Behind the Gun ;” Rev. 
C. H. Farnsworth, of Woodsville,on ‘A Home 
Jubilee.” The sermon of the first night was de- 
livered by Rev. J. A. Dixon, while Rev. C. H. 
Farneworth preached the second night. Reso- 
lutions of a very pronounced nature were 
passed condemning any candidate for governor 
of the State who might be friendly to the liquor 
traffic. The next meeting is to be held at Grove 
ton, and the committee on program consists 
of Revs. Thomas Whiteside, D. J. Smith and N. 
L. Porter. The gathering was of a very helpful 
nature throughout, and was thoroughly en- 
joyed by all the brethren. 


Gilford. — Rev. A. H. Dewey is enjoying his 
work very much in this charge, and the people 
speak wellof his ministration. The congrega- 
tions are said to be increasing, as is also the 
Sunday school. Two new classes have been 
added to the school, while the wore in all 
departments is encouragingly successful. The 
first quarterly conference raised the pastor’s 
claim $25—a graceful and practical way of 
sbowing appreciation. Mr. Dewey delivered 
the Memorial Day aidress before the Grand 
Army post anda crowded town hall, much to 
the pleasure of all, who speak in high terms of 
the effort. 

Piermont, — The various reports presented at 
the quarterly couference showed that the efforts 
of Rev. E J. Canfield are bringing good results. 
Tao have recently been received into the 
church, the attendance is larger, and the 
finances are in fine condition. The Jnior 
League is constantly growing. A Home De- 
partment and Cradle xoll have just been organ- 
ized. Recently quite a number of Mr. Canfiela’s 
parishioners called at the parsonage, spoke 
words of appreciation of his work, and left gifts 
as a tosen of their love and esteem. The out- 
look for the year is promising. 


Milan. — Rev. G. G. Williams receuily re- 
ceived three young women into the church op 
probation. Interest both at Milan and at 
Dummer, the afternoon appointment, is good. 
Rev. C. K. Clough, a former pastor, preached 
the memorial sermon before the Odd Fellows, 
being assisted tn the service by Mr. Williams, 


Groveton. — The work at Groveton is prosper- 
ing under the newly appointed pastor, Rev. 
N. L. Porter, who has been cordially welcomed 
by village and crurch people alike. The pai- 
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sonage has been put in exce)lent condition by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. Congregations have 
steadily increased. The Junior League has 
dovbled its attendance, a local branch of the 
W.U. T. U. has been formed with fifteen charter 
members, and every department bas taken on 
new lite, Mr. Porter delivered the Memorial 
Day oration, also the baccalaureate sermon to 
the graduating class in the high school, and 
helps forward every good cause in Groveton 
village life. The outiook for the year is good 
under the excellent leadership of Mr. Porter, 
who is not only a strong preacher, but also a 
tactful and energetic yastor. 
E. «. E. D. 


Dover District 


Kingston. — The second year of Rvv. H. B 
Copp’s ministry at Kingston has opened well. 
The church is seeing somewhat of prosperity. 
Congregations are large and social meetings: 
are well-attended. students from Sanborn Sem- 
ivpary adding to the genera! interest. Cottage 
meetings are held by Mr. Copp. Recently at a 
point two miles out some twenty-five were 
present. The daughters of the home had been 
enrolled as probationers. At this meeting their 
father, aged eighty one, indicated the purpose 
to be a Christian, Last year this churwh paid 
its minister in full, sent $100 for cburch benevo- 
lences, and closed the year with $50 in hand. 
This year, at Mr. Copp’s suggestion, the weetly 
offering plan has been adopted. The Ladies’ 
Aid, Mrs. Copp president, is having some 
painting done in the iaterior of the church, and 
has ordered the purchase of an individual 
communion set. 


Newsields. — Children’s Day was the last Sun- 
day in June. Thereby sunshine and a wealth 
of roses were assured. The decorations were 
unusually good. The school rendered the exer- 
cise sent out by the Board of Education, * The 
Sower,” quite well. A fine lot of geraniums:, 
which had greatly helped the decoration, were’ 
at the close, distributed to the children. 


Hedding. — Another of the big pines, one of 
the “Seven Sisters,” was ruined by lightning 
ina recent storm. The tree was split in half 
from the tip to the ground. The day following 
another shower brought a puff of wind that 
broke off the top and dropped it on the pagoda, 
crushing a side of its roof. Thiv tree was not 
shattered by the blow, but a clean cleavage was 
shown, and the logs go to mill in halves. Quite 
a@ number of cottages have changed owvers 
this season. Improvements appear about tlre 
ground, specially on Wesley Park, Baker and 
Barrows Avenues. The Public Circle has lost 
a landmark, the Great Falle (Somersworth) 
House. It isaloss indeed. Once large compa- 
nies of pious men and women filled it and 
made there a live centre of evangelism. Great 
changes have come to that city and a new 
order prevails. Protestant forces are dimin- 
ished, very few now attending the camp- 
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meetings, and the saie uf the bouse became 


essential. Nevertheless the general outlook 
at Hedding is most favorable. Our presiding 
elder, Dr. Sanderson, has taken the house, 
Woodbury Cottage, across tbe campus, and 
will make headquarters there tor the season. 
Many other cottages are open for the summer, 
O. C. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 

West Rexbury, Wesley Memorial. — During 
the montb of June 7 joined the cnurch by letter. 
At tbe first quarterly conference it was decided 
to increase the pastor’s salary to #1000 and 
house. On the evening of June 12 the Epworth 
League beld a salad and shortcake supper at 
which they cleared $32. Later in the month the 
Sunday-school held its annual lawn party on 
the McArthurs’ spacious grounds, netting about 
$40. The pastor and wife go on their vacation 
July 16, returning August 18. They expect to 
visit their relatives in Ohio and West Virginia. 
West Roxbury is booming. People are moving 
in. The Methodists are getting more than their 
share. Anybody desiring gocd preaching and 
congenial surroundings may well join this 
thriving church. 


Cambridge District 


Cambridge, Harvard 8. — On Children’s Day 
the pastor baptized 16 children, and received 11 
on probation and 8 intofull membership. The 
Children's Day offering was mtcbh larger than 
usual. Sunday, July 1, 4 were received on pro- 
fession of faith, and 1 0n probation. Ata recent 
reception tendered the pastor by his Bible ciass 
at the bome of Mr. Kane, the pastor was pre- 
sented by Mr. Chas. W. Thiery, the president of 
the class, with five volumes of the works of 
Henry D. Thoreau, one of which, Walden,” 
was elegantly bound and contained the names 
of all the class of some fifty members. 


Winchester. — Sunday, July 1, was a day of 
muaco rej dicing at this church. The communion 
service was of unusual interest im the morning, 
and in the evenipg the house was taxed to 
listen to congratulatory addresses by Presiding 
Elder Rice, and pastors of churches of other 
denominations in the town. It was the occa- 
sion of the reopening of tbe auditorium of the 
church after being newly frescoed, newly car 
peted, and receiving otber extensive improve 
ments. The church was appropriately dec- 
orated, and special music was provided. The 
speakers of the evening, aside from Dr. Rice, 
were Rev. Henry E. Hodge, of the Winchester 
Baptist Church, Rev. D. Augustine Newton of 
the Congregatioual, and Rev. William I. 
Lawrance of the Unitarian society. Each 
spoke in most cordial terms of the remarkable 
success that had attended the church, and the 
up‘gque and prominent position it held as a 
factor in the community. The addresses of all 
reflected unmistakably the deep cordiality of 
feeling and unity of purpose that fas been 
noticed to exist in a marked degree between the 
various denominations in the town. Dr. Rice 
closed the service with a most able and fitting 
address. The achievement of this work, which 
com passed the raising of some #540 within the 
Sbort period of two months, is to be credited 
for the most part to the energy of the pastor, 
Rev. Vincent Ravi, who has labored unceas- 
ingly in order that the entire amount might be 
raised and promptly paid so as to leave no 
burden to be cared for iuthetuture. The sug: 
gestion first emanated from the ladies, whu 
Offered to assume the cost of recarpeting the 
church provided the frescoing could be done at 
the sametime. Of the amount raised $160 was 
subscribed by public spirited citizens outside 
the denomination, among them Mr. Edwin 
Ginn of Ginn & Company ; #90 came from two 
very excellent stereopticon lectures given by 
Mr. Ravi on “ Rome” and ** Naples and Pom- 
peli; ’ $25 was contributed by friends of the 
pastor in New York; $25 was given by the 
Junior League; the Ladies’ Social Society 
Subscribed $113; and $125 was subscribed by the 
men of the church. The improvements con- 
siste@ of entirely refrescoing and repainting 
the main auditorium and vestibuie, revarnish- 
ing the pews and pulpit furniture, and renew- 
ing the draperies about the organ. It is wortby 
of note that this work, combined with that of 
last fall, when $225 was raised to reshingle 
the church, constitutes the first extensive im- 
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provement that the church has undergone in 
eighteen years. 


Cochituate. — Last Sunday 8 were received on 
probation, 5 into full membership from proba- 
tion, and 3 by letter. The work of toe church is 
in a prosperous condition, and the relation 
between pastor and people is most happy. A 
Men’s Union ras recently been organized which 
promises to be helpful to the church and com- 
munity. Rev. George H. Clarke is pastor, 


Somerville, Flint St. — The last report showed 
$375 in the treasury and all bills paid, including 
pastor’s salary. Children’s Vay, June 10. the pas- 
tor, Rev. H. P. Rankin, baptizad 21 — 13 infants 
iu arms—and presented to each child bap 
tized a beautiful booklet, containing Scriptural 
passages, the Lord’s Prayer, Aposties’ Creed, 
the Ten Commandments and the obligation 
taken by the parents. These are highly prized 
by the parents. Hight children were received 
on probation. The graduating exercises from 
the primary and Kindergarten departments, 
with the instailation of the newly elected 
Sunday-scboo!l officers and teachers, took place 
June 24. From the primary department 21 
were graduated — l4 from the kindergarten. To 
each graduate was given a diploma neatly tied 
with ribbon and to each graduate from the 
primary a New Testament. The installation 
of the officers and teacners was an innova 
tion, but was most impressive, as all stood 
around the altar and pledged themselves in 
faithfulness to their work and Knelt for conse 
cration. E. F. Morton was elected superin- 
tendent for the seventh time. Things move 
with this master at the helm. He has promised 
@ banquet in toe autumn to ail scholars who 





are present every Sunday during the summer. 
The church is joining in union services during 
July and August with the Baptist Church. 


Lynn District 


In the report from the Lynn charches last 
week, churches should be placed instead of 
teachers, and Mansfield in place of Stansjield. 


Chelsea, First Church. — Representatives of 
many Nationalities and creeds were present at 
the open-air meeting held recently on Powder 
Horn Hill under the direction of Rev. Philip L. 
Frick. Such a congregation it would bave 
been impossible to assemble in achurch, aud 
Mr. Frick feels that much good is accomplished 
by this method of preaching the Gospel, and 
will hold similar meetings in the future. The 
pastor nas recently closed a special course o! 
sermons to young people, the themes being: 
* Alive and Young,” * Opportunities and Possi- 
bilities,” * Topor Bottom?” ** The Dangers of 
the Journey,’ ‘Tbe Daily Work and Lifes 
Business,” ** Youth Grown Old.” 


Everett, Glendale. — There continues a steady 
gain, both in membership and interest, on this 
eharge and tie first three months of Conference 
year have been fruitfal in ail departments of 
the work. Rev. Coiarles H. Atkins, the pastor, 
has during this time baptized 5, received 1U ou 
probation, l4 by letter, 20n profession of faith, 
and 4from probation into full membership. 4 
tithing circle has been formed in this church, 
and now numbers 15 members, and the resui(s 
of the movement thus far are very encouragive 
Ap organized chorus now composed of »J 
voices, under the direction of Robert G. Fra- 
leigh, 1s proving a valuable aid in the work. 
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1.n8 are ip pregress for a series of meetings in 
eearly fall, and Evangelist Walter A. Dun- 
tt will assist the pastor in this work. 

G. F. D. 


springfield District 


“ange. — June 24 was a great day for Orange. 
e various branches of Odd Fellows of Orange, 
th Canton Athol of Atbol, pumbering in all 
members, attended the morning service. 
Beautiful decorations, including an arch in 
nt of the pulpit, in which the colors of the 
rders were entwined, which was surmounted 
py the three links and the word * Welcome,” 
retiected great credit on the floral committee of 
the church, A beautiful souvenir program of 
services was presented to each person attend 
ing. Rev. E. L. Smiley preached a most appro- 
priate sermon on * The Power of Human Sy.n 
pathy.’ The pastor is enjoying vacation dur- 
ing July. The Anti-saloon League, the Deacon- 
ess Association, and the Church Aid Society 
(Rev. Thos. Martin) will Supply the pulpit for 
tnree Sundays, and Rev. James Sutherland, 
former pastor of the church, will visit his for- 
mer flock on one Sunday. A red and biue con: 
test in the Sunday schoo! is exciting much in- 
terest. It will be continued through the year. 


Westfield. — The church begins the second 
quarter of the year encouragingly. Twenty one 
have joined the church — “0 frem prooation, 1 
by letter; 11 adults were baptized, and 38 chil 
dren. On Children’s Day 11] children were bap- 
tized. During July, August and September the 
services in theauditorium will be discontinued. 
Ap open air service at 6.30, fojlowed by an old 
fashioned New England prayer meeting, will 
be the order. Bev. W. C, Hull will preach July 8 
and 15,and Rev. L. H. Dorchester, former pas- 
tor, On the 224. The pastor returns for the 29.h. 


Last Longmeadow. — Open air services are 
becoming popular on Springfield District. 
Those at East Lougmeadow are exceeding all 
anticipations. People who do not attend 
church are attracted. Thus the people, ledon 
by their hard-working pastor, Rev. L. P. Causey, 
are accomplishing the very thing they desired. 


Camp-meeting. — On June 24 many of the 
pastors on the district, perhaps all of them, 
preached on the camp meeting question. This 
concerted action, it is hoped, will add to the 
interest of the annual meeting. 

C. E. DAVIS, 





W. F. M. S.— The semi-annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
Worcester District was held with the church at 
Webster, June 29. Mrs. W. W. Seaver led the 
mornipg devotions. There were present severa) 
of the Branch officers, Mrs. Legg, Miss Holt, 
Mrs. Williston, and Miss Juliette Smith, all of 
whom added to ihe interest of the day by ad- 
dresses relating to the work of the Society. 
Miss Holt gave news from the missionaries of 
tne New England Branch both at home and 
abroad, Miss Smith told of the Birthday mis- 
sionary plan, and the itinerary work in pros- 
pect for the year. After the reports of the 
morning, time remained fora very interesting 
account by our president, Mrs. L. F. Harrison, 
of her trip on the Pacific Coast, where much 
work was accomplished for the Society. Mrs. 
Harrison also spoke of the “ Children of the 
Golden Gate.’”” One little girl was made a life 
member of the Little Light Bearers by the pay- 
ment of $10 by the audierce. The Missionary 
Speaker for the afternoon was Miss Jessie Mari- 
oll, of Ing Chung, China. The King’s Heralds 
of Webster were present and sang ip chorus. 
These King’s Heralds have recently sent pearly 
820 to the treasury. The position of superin- 
tendent of Children’s Work, made vacant by 
the removal of Mrs, EK. L. Mills from the dis- 
trict, was filled by the election of Miss Cora B. 
“quler of Worcester to that office. After a vote 
Of (hanks tothe Webster ladies for their nospi- 
table reception and entertainment, the meeting 
closed with Mrs, Harrison’s address to the chil. 
; rei and benediction by the pastor, Rev. H. H. 

alive, 

MkS. M.S. MESLER., Rec. Sec. 
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Furnished Parsonage to Let 


fothe right party we will let our parsonage 
SOine in Westbrook, Me. (6 miles from Port 
“O.1), during July and August. Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Rev. A. T. Craig, Fryeburg, Me. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


Yarmouth Camp-meetirg, July 29-Aug. 6 


Allen Camp-roeeting, Strong, Me., Aug. 10-20 
Richmond, Maine, Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-20 
Weirs Camp meeting Weirs, N. H.. Aug. 13-18 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting at East 

Poland, Me., Aug. 16-27 


Northport Wesleyan Grove Campemeeting, Aug. 20-25 
Sterling Camp-meeting and Epworth League 


Assembly, Aug. 20-26 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 20 26 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 


Willimantic Camp meeting, Aug. 20.27 
Laurel] Park Camp meeting, Aug. 26,-Sept. 3 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Hedding, N. H., 

Aug. 27-Sept.1 
Aug. 24. Sept. 3 
Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3 


Ithiel Falla, Johnson, Vt., 
Asbury Grove (amp meeting, 
Groveton Camp-meeting, 





Marriages 





HALL — CALL —In Camden, Me., June 27, by Rev. 
. 8. Gaban. Edwin B. Hall, of Glen Cove, and Lillith 
A. Call, of Camden. 


HOUGHTON — SCHADE — In Beverly, at the home 
of the pride, June 27, by Rev. L. W. adams, George 
Frederick Houghton, Jr., and Mary Theresa Schade, 
both of Beverly. 


WHITTIER — ACKERLY — In Foxcroft. Me., June 
16. by Rev. H. W. Norton, Delbert Whittier, of 
Athens, Me., and Beulah ackerly, of Dover, Me. 


WALKER — CURRIER — In Gorham N. H., June 24, 
at the Methodist a parsonage, by Rev. E. W. 
—— + . Walker and Effie Currier, both of 

erlin, N. H. 


COLE — SMALL — In Gorham, N. H., June 26, by Rev. 
E. W. Kennison, Archie 8. Cole, of Percy, N. H., and 
Estella Small, of Gorham 


ANDREWS — LANG --- In Saco, Me., July 2, by Rev. 
W. Canham, Sidney G. Andrews and Edith A. Lang, 
both of Saco. 


COSTON — FOSS — In Palmyra, Me., June 21, by Rev. 
Wwm.C. Baker, Harry H. Coston and Sada B. Foss, 
both of Palmyra. 


FORD — VARNUM —In Hartland. Me., June 27, by 
Rev. Wm.C. Bak-r, Meivin L. Ford, of Hartland, 
and Kate R. Varnum, of Palmyra. 


TIFT — PAGE —In Lawrence, Mass., July 2, by Rev. 
George W. Norris. George F. Tift and Florence E. 
Page, both of Haverhill. 


MOORE — TURNER — In Alina, Me., June 27, by 
Rev. Sidney O. Young, Matthew C. Moore, of New- 
castle, and Mary F. Turner, of Alna. 


MITCHELL — PALMER — In Dresden, Me.. June 18, 
by Rev. B D. Hanscom, Car! M. Mitchell, of Boston, 
and Georgia M. Palmer, of Pittston. 


GETCHELL — RITTAL — In Dresden, Me., July 1, wy 
Rev. B. D. Hanscom. Fred G. Getchell and Ida E, 
Rittal, both of Dresden. 


BOUCHER — WHEELER — In Woolwich, Maine, 
July 2, by Rev. 8S. A. Prince, William Boucher and 
Ejla Wheeler, both of Bowdoinham, Me. 


METUALF — ASPIN —In Brockton, Mass., June 16. 
by Rev. W. H. Dunnack, George A. Metcalf and 
Annie Aspin, both of Brockton. 


WEST — GARDNER - In Brockton, Mass., June 20, 
by Rev. W. H. Dunnack. Pliny H. West and Elizabeth 
A. Gardner, both of Brockton. 


ELDRIDGE — NICKERSON — In Brockton. Mass.,, 
June 23, by Rev. W. H. Dunnack, Bert M. Eldridge 
and Hzetta Nickerson, both of Brockton. 


WILDS —- ANGELL — In Brockton, Mass., June 26, by 
Rev. W. H. Dunnack, Walter L. Wilds and Mabel E, 
Angell, both of Brockton. 


WEBBER — LITTLEFIELD — [In Lisbon Falls, Me., 
June 27. by Rev. John C. Prince, Chester HK. Webber 
and Hattie L. Littlefield, both of Lisbon Falls, 


WIMMER ~- STOLZ — In Lisbon Falls, Me., June 30, 
by Jonn C. Prince, Alexander Wimmer, of Lisbon 
Falls, and Whilemina Stoiz, of Omaha, Neb. 


enc Seer 


—- — 


OLD ORCHARD BEACH CAMP MEETINGS 
— Methodist Camp-meeting, Portland District, 
July 10 to 19. 
Salvation Army Camp meeting, July 20 to 
Aug. l. 
Missionary Alliance Convention, Aag. 3 to 13. 
Temperance Conference, Aug. 13 to 17. 
National Hol ness Camp meeting, Aug. 17 to 27. 











‘¢A Tour of the Berkshires ’’ 


is the title otf a handsome tolder just issued 
by the Boston & Albany Railroad. It is 
splendidly illustrated by pictures from 
photographs taken especially by an artist 
who has been visiting this picturesque 
county of Massachusetts. Well written 
and well illustrated, it is far above the 
ordinary as a description of a beautiful 
section of the “old Bay State.’’ Copies 
may be had ot the Genwral Passenger 
Agent, Boston. 
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Contributions for San Francisco 


KECEIVED BY CHARLES R. MAGEE 


Previously reported, #2 917.83 
A Friend, 1 00 
Plymouth, N. d., 18 00 
Hardwick, Vt., 5.00 
Auburndale, Mass., 15 00 
First Church, Chelsea, 40.56 

$2, 97.39 





NORTHFIELD SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
W. F. M.S. — The Summer School for Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies for the United 
States and Canada will be held at Northfield, 
Mass., July 1724. Theobject of the school is to 
train leaders for Women’s Missionary Socie- 
ties, Young Women’s Study Classes, and 
Children’s organizations. The Summer Schoo! 
has been largely attended for the past two 
years. Especial arrangements for young 
women have been made at East Hall, and in 
tents for those who desire camp life at low 
rates, the railways offer reduced fares, the 
afternoons are free for recreation among the 
lovely woods and hills, on tennis court and on 
golf links. Programs for the week may be ob- 
tained at the headquarters of the Women’s For- 
eign Mission Boards. 





CORNER STONE OF PARSONAGE, — The 
corner stone of the new parsonage at Harps- 
well, Me., will be laid Saturday, July 22, at 3 
o’clock p. m., by Rev. A. 8. Ladd. 





METHODIST CAMP-MEETING 
At Old Orchard, Me, July, 1906 


The Methodist Camp Meeting at Old 
Orchard tor the season of 1906 will open on 
July 10, and tickets will be good going 
July 10 to 20 inclusive, and good returning 
July 12 to 2linclusive. An excellent pro- 
gram has been arranged, and the speak- 
ers include some. prominent evangelists. 
Round trip tickets at reduced rates via the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, good going and 
returning on above dates, will be on sale 
at this station and other principal stations 
on Boston & Maine Railroad. For list of 
stations and rates, see Boston & Maine 
posters or inquire of agent. 





GARRETT SEMICENTENNIAL. —A vol- 
ume is in course of preparation containing the 
sermons and addresses made in connection 
with the recent semi-centennial celebration at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. In addition, the 
volume will contgin a list of the alumni to 
date, portraits of all the trustees and the fac- 
ulty, past and present, and other material to 
make as complete as possible a suitable history 
of the origin and development of the school. 
There will be two editions —an ordinary edi- 
tion, the price of woich will be $l, and a larger 
paper edition, the price of which will be §2 
All persons desiring a copy will please address 
the secretary of the faculty, Evanston, [il., 
specifying the edition preferred. 








ener nt 
FOR SAL One of the best built and finished 
cottnges On campground at Hed. 
ding N.. Six large rooms and store-room ; 
lot, 80x50; choice iocation; park frontage. 
nicely furnished ; immediate possession if de- 
sired ; will sell at sac-ifice.. JEROME RICHARD, 
488 Common St., Lawrence, Mass. 


WANTED Alt Brownlog Homeof W.H.M.S., 
Camden, 8.C,, a teacher for vocal and 
instrumental music and English classes. Meth- 
odist preferred. Apply to FRANCES V. RUSSELL, 
1 Kensington Parg, Roxbury. Mass, 








SUPPLY Preacaers in the New Kngiand Soath- 

ern Conference who desire to secure 

a supply any Sunday or Sundays during the 

summer are invited 10 communicate witao 
EDGAR 8S. BRIGHTMAN, 


Danielson, Conr. 
Care Mrs. M. 8. Sheffield. 





J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


RTAKE 
UNERAL Und EMBALMERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley st. Terminal 


All modern improvements under ope roof, 
including offices, sales rooms, morgue’ 
Sunes rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury 
72 or 


| 
} 
i 
| 





OBITUARIES 


They crossed her hands upon her quiet breast, 
Like two pure lilies without leaf or spray. 
They said, *'’Tis over ; this is but her clay. 

Lo! hake a peaceful smile! She longed for 

rest.” 
ButI sat dumb.... And sadly closed the day. 


All night the tapers burned. All night I sat 
Gazing stone eyed upon the sheeted form. 
Far off there rolled and flashed a wandering 
storm, 
Black as my sorrow, tearless strange as that. 
And so | watched until the ast grew warm. 


The ees priest, with his white and flowing 
air, 

Spoke words of comfort, but I heard them not. 

Deep in my stricken soul — all else forgot — 
Knelled that wild iteration of despair, 

Alone — alone — Ah, God ! life’s bitter lot ! 


At first it seemed a dream — but now so real ! 
The days wil] come and go... but sheis dead. 
The flow’rs will nod and whisper o’er her head, 

The birds will sing, the happy seasons wheel, 
But she’l) not stir within her narrow bed. 


O priests! O calm believers iu sweet creeds ! 
Ye cannot sound the depthiess depths of woe; 
How far the arrow pierced ye cannot know, 

Nor can ye stanch the wound that inly bleeds — 
Enough! Inscrutable God hath willed it so. 


Henceforth I hate the heavy eweet of fiow’rs : 
It seems the first mild odor of the grave. ‘ 
see ~~ nas flow’rs, that erst made gardens 
’ 
Now sborn and withering for these griefs of ours! 


Why cut them down? They ca 
nor save. y can nor soothe 


But when the sweet and solemn hymna 
The deeps in me were brosen, and I shea 
The first soft tears tor my beloved dead. 

O peace of God, that like a river flows, 
By springs unseen among the mountains fed. 


I stretched iorth unresisting hands of fai 
I toog fast hold upon the love of God ; om 
1 gave my spirit meekly to the rod, 
I Kissed the feet of the white angel Veath, 
And said, “ This is the path my Master trod.” 


There is an anchor, Faith, that holds — and will 
Though stupbora doubt deceive and cheat us 
g. 
There is a steadfast hope, assurance stron 
Tboat He who made and loved us loves us still. 
Be this henceforth my comfort and my song ! 


Love, thine to sleep within thy guarded bed, 


But mine to struggie on, who 
tee 4 ’ m storm and 


Of grief may still with dercer fary press 
I need, O God! some hold in wind and wave, 


To Thee I cling, tnou &tren , . 
7 &: gth and Tener 


— JAMES HUCKHAM, in Christian Advocate. 


Mabon. — Mrs. Selina E. Mabon was born in 
North Tryon, P. E. 1., May 5, 1861, and came to 
Lowell, Mass., in September, 1879, from which 
place she went to be with her Lord, March 1, 
1906. 

Mrs. Mabon had been a sufferer for about two 
years before her death. She loved lite, and did 
her utmost, through the aid.of regular physi- 
cians aod specialists, to prolong it;, but it all 
proved of no avail. She was a woman; of, ex- 
emplary piety, who loved her church and 
loyally sustained her pastor. Death, had no 
terror for ber; she was contident of victory 
through her Lord. Her death-bed wasa place 
of transfiguration. She completely vanquished 
the enemy... Her pastor and friends witnessed 
in her room a calm victory that would have 
done credit to any general that ever ‘eom- 
mandedanarmy. With a faith so triumphant 
that some might call it audacious, she smiled 
her way io victory.. So impressed was her 
pastor with her mastery of the situation that 
he said to her, on leaving her the last time: ‘I 
wish I could have the world look in upon this 
scene ;’"’ to which she cheerfully said: ‘‘I wish 
it could,” Mrs. Mabon, lige ber Master, was 
made perfect through suffering, and her per- 
fection was evinced in her patience. Nothing 
of parade attached either to her life or her 
exalted experience. She,liked the quiet gentle- 
ness of the Spirit,and in her own sweet way 
she won friends, helped souls, and made the 
world about her better. In hospital, among 
patients and with physicians, she was ever on 
the alert to do her Master’s will, and Goa hon- 
ored her in this service of love. 

The passing away of Mrs. Mabon mukes a 
vacancy hard to fill in the home, among 
friends, and in tbe church on earth, but that 
she occupies a place in the heavenlies that is 
high up near the throne of her Lord, and that 
her memory 80 fragrant will ever abide with 
them, helps them to bear their loss with Chris- 
tian grace and fortitude. 


ZION’S HERALD 


Two sisters and three brothers survive her — | 
Mrs.Sarab Bynon and Mrs. Charlotte A. Hough, 
of Lowell; Matthew, of Quincy Adams, Mass. ; 
Luke, of North Tryon, P. E.1.; and George, of 
Seal Harbor, Mount Desert Island, Me. These 
and all others of her relatives have the sincer 
est sympathy of their numerous friends in the 
church and neighborhood. G. B. D. 


Donnell, — Jeremiah B. Donnell was born in 
Windsor, Me., Oct. 27, 1821, and died in Portland, 
Me., April 30, 1906 

He was educated in the schools of his native 
town and at Chira Academy. He was the son 
of Rev. Moses Donnell, a Methodist preacher 
for twenty years. He was converted and joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at the ageof 
nineteen. Beginning life as a ship carpenter, 
be met with an accident (a fall) which changed 
the whole course of his life. In 1866 Mr. Donnell 
moved to Portland and engaged in the whols- 
sale grocery business, retiring in 1896. In his 
former home he was a Sunday school teacher, 
and he continued his workin Chestnut Street 
Church as teacher, assistant superintendent 
and superintendent for fifty years. He was a 
member of Chestnut St. Church for forty years, 
a trustee thirty nine years, class-leader thirty 
seven years, and a delegate to the General Coa- 
ference of 1880 and of 1888. In business he was 
the soul of bonor. A deal in flour was proposed 
to him by certain persons, but his reply was: 





THE LATE J. B. DONNELL 


“ Well, 1 guess I’ll buy as I need.” He was 
urged to sell tobacco, with the statement that 
he could double his profits, but he would not 
touch it. He stood solid with Neal Dow for 
the probibitory law and its strict enforcement. 
He was loyal to Methodism ; he loved her his- 
tory, doctrines, discipline, and experience of 
free and full salvation. Atter lony experience 
and observation he expressed his conviction 
that no church could have a genuine Gospel 
revival unless the leading members, the offi- 
cials of thechurch, were active, spiritual, con- 
secrated men. He was no speech-maker, but 
once he did speak officially on this line,and it 
made a deep impression, a commotion. Such 
were some of the convictions and principles 
which governed his manly life. His was a well- 
balanced mind, calm, reflective, intuitive and 
hopeful, even in the midst of the apparently 
dark and chaotic drift of the times. His char- 
acter was beautiful, lovely, lovable,and might 
be charactiz3d in a sentence as all meekness, 
patience, purity and love. A host of witnesses 
to his kindly, helpfal greetings and wise coun- 
sel rise up to ca)l him blessed. 

Mr. Donnell was twice married. His first 
wife was Miss Hannah V. Bryant, of Windsor, a 
large souled woman, who was active in every 
department of the W. ©. T. U., church and be- 
pnevolent work. His second wife was the widow 
of the late Professor Robinson. Her special 
gifts and efforts were devoted to the cause of 
missions. Both were blessed homemakers. For 
several years Mr. Donnell’s home was cheered 
by the Bindly ministries of his niece, Miss May 
Goding, who was with him to the last, when 





the angels came and carried his spirit bome. 





The funeral services were held at his home on 


July 11, 1906 


Brackett St., conducted by his pastor, Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Magruder, assisted by Rev. I. Luce, a for- 
mer pastor,and Rev. J. F. Haley, of Pine St. 
Church. The greatness of goodness was im- 
pressively illustrated. ‘' Brother Donnell,” he 
said, was great in humility, great in integrity, 
and great in spirituality.” 

The interment was at Windsor, the home of 


his childhood, 
JOHN COLLINS. 


Hunt. — Abel Hunt was born in Reading, Vt., 
Sept. 22, 1819. and died in North Charlestown, 
N. H., May 24, 1906. 

When a young man he went to Lowell, Mass., 
and found work in the milis. Later he moved 
to Billerica, Mass., where he was married, and 
where two children were born to them. From 
here he moved to Charlestown, N. H., and later 
to North Charlestown. 

Mr. Hunt had been a life-long Christian. The 
son of a Methodist minister, he said he could 
mention no exact time when he felt he became 
a Christian. In 1855 he joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ai North Charlestown, where 
he remained, till death, a faithful, consistent, 
and zealous member, interested in and devoted 
to every branch of the church work. For many 
years he was treasurer of the church, and 
solicitor as well. In this work he was very 
successful. For fifty years he taught the same 
class in Sunday-school, and for nearly as long 

has been a constant reader of 
Zion's HERALD. For many 
years he was class leader, 
and remained suchas long 
as class-meetings were held. 

In occupation Mr. Hunt 
was a tiller of the soil; io 
politics a Republican and a 
stanch temperance man. He 
served one term in tbe Gen- 
eral Court, was a justice of 
the peace for many )€éars, 
and held many minor of- 
fices, all of them with credit 
to himself and honor to his 
town. 

Two children survive him 
— Mrs. J. E. Perry and Mr. 
W. A. Hunt, both of North 
Charlestown — eleven grand- 
children and thirteen great- 
grandchildren. 

Faneral services were held 
in the church he had so long 
attended and ardently loved, 
Sunday, May 27, Revs. C. T. 
Matthews and Guy Roberts 
officiating. The former spoke 
of his long record of faith- 
ful service, and the latter 
from Rev. 14:13: “ Blessed 
are the dead who die in 

the Lord from henceforth.” The bearers 
were grandsons — L. J. and F. H. Perry and 
Ww. K.and C. W. Hunt. His body was laid at 
rest in beautiful ‘* Hope Hill Cemetery,” beside 
those of his first wife and daughter. The inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone will be hie last words to 
his faithful son: ‘‘ Blessed hope; blessed assur- 
ance.” G. R. 


Farrar. — Edith M., youngest daughter of 
William and Sarah McFarland Farrar, was 
born in Searsmont, Maine, Jan. 28, 1864, and 
exchanged mortality for life, June 1, 1906. 

She was educated in the public schools of her 
own town and the State Normal School at 
Castine, Maine. Her father died while she was 
still quite young. She loved the church from 
her earliest days. During the pastorate of Rev. 
M. F. Bridgham she publicly confessed Christ, 
and was baptized, April 29,1894. At this time 
her mother said of her to Mr. Bridgham: “ | 
see no change in her outward life, but there is a 
look of peace on her face I never saw before.” 
She did not unite with the church in full, how- 
ever, until March 30,1902 during the pastorate 
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of Rev. Wm. Berkeley. It was on Eas n- 
day, and the last time she ever joined in tae 
public worship of God. Very soon she was 
stricken with an incurable malady, which ren- 
dered her helpless ; and in addition to her own 
physical suffering, during the first year she bad 
a crushing blow in the death cf her loved 
mother, who dropped at her bedside and died 
instantly. She bowed in resignation to the 
Divine will, and no murmur escaped her lips 
through all the weary years of pain and suffer- 
ing. She always met her friends with a smile, 
and they went out from her sicg-chamber feel- 
ing that the presence cf Christ was there and 
the grace of God was sufficient. She had the 
tenderest care that earthly love, re enforced by 
the Divine, could afford. 

She leaves two sisters — Mrs. R. F. Dunton, of 
Belfast, Maine, and Miss Sarah A. Farrar — 
three nieces, and one nephew, with other rela- 
tives and a host of friends to mourn their loss. 
She is also greatly missed in the church and 
Sunday school, where in the days of health and 
strength she was a tireless worker, having fora 
number of years a class of young ladies in the 
school, 

Tbe funeral was from her home, June 3. 
Services were conducted by Rev.C. A. Purdy, 
the pastor, C. A, PURDY. 


Knight. — Edward T. Knight, an official mem. 
ber of School St. Methodist Episcopal Churcb, 
Saco, Me., was born in Alfred, Me., Oct. 6, 1882, 
and entered into his heavenly rest, April 30, 
1906, 

His early life was spent in Alfred and Limer- 
ick, Me. In the latter place he received his 
schooling. He was united in marriage, Jan. 10, 
1857, with Sarah C, Boothby, of Saco. He was 
converted when but a boy, but was not identi- 
filed with the church, and so made no public 
confession of faith. While inthe Union Army 
he received a letter from his wife stating that 
she had commenced the Christian life. This 
made so deep an impression on his mind that 
he wrote from the army camp tbat he, too, 
would bea soldier of the Cross. On his return 
from the war he was baptized and united with 
the Saco Church, to which he remained true 
untiltheend. His services in the church were 
long and varied, as they were faithful. He was 
class leader, steward, trustee, Sunday-school 
teacher and superintendent. He was steadfast 
in bis faith, loyal to his church, his home, and 
his country. He entered the Union Army, 
Sept. 10, 1862, serving ten months. He re 
enlisted, Aug. 81, 1864 entering the U. 8S. Navy, 
from which he was discharged at the close of 
the war in 1865. 

For some years he had been working as a 
skilled mechanic in the Navy Yard at Kittery, 
Me., but finding his heaith failing, he returned 
to his home jn Saco. His last sickness confined 
him to his bed for about two months. Bravely 
and patiently he bore suffering, and met death 
in great peace, for its sting was gone. He loved 
his brethren, and was beloved by them. He 
was honored asa manly Christian man in the 
community, and especially in his family. 

He leaves the wife, with whom he walked 
life’s changing path for almost half a century: 
‘cast down but rot forsaken,” and three sons 
— Dr. Frederick H. Knight, president of New 
Orleans University, Howard H. Knight, M. D., 
and Wilford L. Knight, of Saco. 

The funeral services were held at the home, 
conducted by Rev. Walter Canham, pastor of 
the School St. Church, assisted by the writer. 

O. 8. PILLSBURY, 





Fillebrown.— Luther Williams Fillebrown 
was born in Readfield, Maine, Nov. 10, 1826, and 
died in Marion, Indiana, May 16, 1906. 

On Sept. 3, 1848, he was united in marriage 
With Angeline J. Frost, of Wayne, Me., who, 
With two sons—Jairus A. aud Charles Lee 
Fillebrown — suffers the loss of a loving hus- 
band and father. 

At the early age of fourteen years the de- 
Ceased was converted, and shortly after united 
With the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which 
he Was @ member at the time of his death. His 
body was carried frum this church to its last 
earthly resting place after services conducted 
by tbe pastor of the church, assisted by the pas 
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Lasell Seminary for oung Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Founded in 1851. Five hundred seventy grad. 
uates, and several thousand non graduate for- 
mer pupils assure a full school by sending their 
daughters, granddaughters and friends. Their 
loyal support is Lase)l’s strongest testimonial. 

LOCATION, a beautiful suburb but ten miles 
from Boston. 

MANY DEPARTMENTS, offering a _ wide 
range of electives, and allowing combinations 
of the usual studies with ART, MUSIC and 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, 

GYMNASIUM, large and well equipped, a fine 
— Pool, Tennis, Basket ball, Boating, 

olf. 

GOOD HEALTH considered the first requisite 
of an education. 

For caialogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April $, 1906. 
Applications now received for Fal! 
Term Opening, Sept. 10 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal adva = 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Pian for limitea number. Send 
for catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD) 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 











tor of the Baptist Church, and with the last rites 
of the Mxsonic Lodge, of which he was a mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Fillebrown was a man strong in faith 
and earnest in works, giving no corner to the 
traffic in immortal souls by the demon of ia- 
temperance. He was liberal in the cause of 
Christ with his money, never turning the poor 
away empty. His youngest son, Rev. Charles 
Lee Fillebrown, is at the present time pastor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Armour, 
South Dakota. “ Well done, thou faithful serv 
ant, enter thou into the joy of the Lord.” 

C. PURINTON. 





Ayer. — Another bright and shining light bas 
been extinguished in the town of Newfield, 
Me, This time it was Miss Ellen C. Ayer, one of 
the best Known and most highly-esteemed 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who has been called to “goup higher,’ after 
protracted suffering, at first from an accident 
many years ago, by which she was rendered apn 
invalid, and latterly from a tumor, for which 
it became necessary to perform a surgical oper 
ation, whicL was the more immediate cause of 
death. Almost to the end she succeeded in 
hiding from her nearest friends the terrible 
suffering, and bore it with the most exemplary 
Christian fortitude. 

Miss Ayer belonged to one of the oldest fam- 
ilies in town, and on this account no less than 
the high esteem in which she was herself held, 
her death has caused wide-spread sorrow. 
Though her sun may be said to have gone down 
at high noon, Miss Ayer nevertheless submit 
ted tu her hard lot with the most cheerful resig 
nation. 

She had been for years a member of the 
church, and without a doubt of the church in- 
visible, her life in all respects being ever char- 
acterized by a Christlike spirit. She was al 
ways deeply interested and took a foremost 
place in all that tended to the literary, moral 
and spiritual improvement of the community, 
especially the young people, among whom she 
wasaleader. She was also in no mean respect 
a poet, the writer having seen some of her 
verses, which have considerable merit. By her 
geniality, pleasantness of manner, and sweet- 
ness of disposition she greatly endeared herself 
to all. 

She leaves an aged mother and several sis- 
ters, who in the midst of their sorrow must 
nevertheless find great eomfort in the assur- 
anve that she has but gone to join “those who 
have come out of great tribulation and washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” GEORGE INGRAM. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


This historic school with modern equipment 
and special metuods, 89th year now open, For 
catalogue and any information write to 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. ; 
203-207 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. ; 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn.,. 


401 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Col. ; 
313 Rookery Bik., Spokane, Wash. ; 
1200 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore. ; 
518 Parrott Bidg., san Francisco, Cal. ; 
525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal, 


Send toany of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Kent's Hill, Maine 
Fail term beyins September 11 


Woman’s College, College Preparatory, Semi- 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses, 
Fine buildings, healthy location, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 A 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses, Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moralimprovement. There is no 
better place for young peuple who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 
Winter Term resumed Jan. 2, 1906. 

Spring Term will open March £7, 1906, 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 


EAST GREENWIOK. B&B. I. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOMS FREB 


Lecturés on Special Topics in Theology and Pas- 
torai Work every term. Particular attention 
given to the Theory and Practice of Sacred Ora. 
tory and Music. Fall term commences Sept. 22 
Winter term, first Tuesday in January. For all 
specia) information address 


President HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 














Boston University 


Ofters Metropolitan Aivantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W, M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean U. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Verron St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville U. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
Ave. 


Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates 
only. Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somer- 
set St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 
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Editorial 
Continued from page 872 





taken the Bible and built it, though not 
exactly by name, into their constitutions 
and the framework of their institutional 
lite. The greatness of England and Amer- 
ica is built on the Bible. Bibleless lands 
are dark lands. The nations of the world 
may dispense with the expert criticism of 
the Bible, but they can never safely 
dispense with the Scriptures themselves. 





If any one is despairing, if any one 
seems to himself to be a hopeless and 
worthless instrument, let him consider 
what divine music God has brought out of 
many a soul that had consigned itself to 
the spiritual scrap- heap. 





There is an old and respectable adage to 
the eftect that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness. That is as near as some people ever 
come to godliness. They are neat, tidy, 
scrupulous and sanitary, but not religious. 
They think of what etiquette requires re- 
specting man, but never of what conscience 
suggests concerning God. They pride 
themselves on their moral dish- washing, as 
did the Pharisees, while neglecting the 
weightier matters of thelaw. But hygiene 
is not the same thing as holiness, and clean- 
liness is not godliness, unless it be the 
sanctification of the inner man by the grace 
of the Divine Spirit. 


The tollowing is a copy of the compli- 
mentary letter written to U. S. Senator 
Beveridge by President Roosevelt on 
July 2: 


My DEAR SENATOR BEVERIDGE — I send you 
herewith the pen witb which I signed the agri- 
cul ural bill containing the meat inspection 
clauses. You were the man who first called my 
attention to the abu‘es in the packing houses, 
You were the legislator who drafted the bill, 
which in ite substance now appears in the 
amendment to the agr’cultural bi)l, and which 
will enable us to put a complete stop to the 
wrongdoing compiained of. The pen is worth 
n-)thing in itself, but I am glad to send it to you 
as the expression of my acknowledgment of 
your services. 

With all good wishes believe me faithfully 
yours, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





A witty Irish priest on occasion had a 
long argument with a Protestant minister 
about purgatory. At last the Protestant 
rewarked, ‘* Well, I’ve lived sixty years in 
this world and I haven’t tound out the dif- 
ference between a good Protestant and a 
good Catholic yet!’’ ‘ Oh, haven’t you? ” 
replied the priest. ‘‘ Well you’ll not besixty 
seconds in the next world before you find 
out.”’” The retort courteous might have 
been to ask the priest how he knew that, 
having never been in any other world ? But 
the solemn tact remains that tor Protestant 
or Catholic, believer or unbeliever, sixty 
scconds in another world will make a vast 
difference in the perspective ot existence 
and in the relative estimates of life’s values. 





Americans more than Englishmen have 
been supposed to be men of haste, taking 
all manner of short cuts both in speech and 
action in order to attain their ends without 
celay. But Londoners too are beginning 
to hurry, and if they do not run, are ac- 
celerating their pace at least to a dog trot. 
English papers are discussing with an 
amused or hult-irritated interest the tact 
that the Baker Street and Waterloo tunnel 
has been dubbed by some Britisher in a 
hurry the ‘' Bakerloo Tube’’—a name 
which has stuck, and even been quasi- 
officially recognized. It was an unknown 
*bus driver who years ago gave to the first 
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underground tunnel in England the deri- 
sive name of the “ tuppeny tube’’—an 
expression which is now too commonplace 
to cause remark. Beware of the man in 
the street! His slang may become the 
speech of tuture generations ! 





An exchange says: “ Recently 2,000 im.- 
migrants landed in Philadelphia one day. 
Of these only 200 could speak English. The 
others were Russians, Italians, Macedo- 
nians, Syrians, Poles, Lithuanians, Scandi- 
navians, and a sprinkling of others.”’ 





A report of the Epworth League Conven- 
tion held at the Weirs will appear in the 
next issue. The convention closes so late 
and demands so much space that we are 
unable to present the report in this number 
aa we hoped. 


Not every man may give himse)f for the 
world at large, but every man may givea 
piece of himself to his neighbor in particu- 
lar. Most of the ministries of life are 
small ministries — the wayside offerings of 
kindly interest, sympathetic greeting, 
smiling benediction, or briefly spoken 
counsel. For most people we cannot do 
much, but for all people, as we have op- 
portunity, we should do something. The 
end of life, and its supremest glory, is a 
multiple ministry. ‘‘ This one thing I 
do!” said Paul — yes, but he did it ina 
thousand ways. There need be nothing 
narrow in the spirit of the man whose steps 
are held to the narrow way. Weare not to 
be straitened in our sympathies, how- 
ever strict in Our principles. 





Mr. Edisun is said to have replied, when 
asked whether he thought that the world 
would ever be Christianized, ‘‘ Not only do 
I think so, but I think we shall both live to 
see it. Just look at the way these improved 
machine guns are wiping out the 
heathen!’’ There is a class of heathen that 
is hard to kill off even with machine guns, 
and that is those incorrigible, case- 
hardened American sinners who wear the 
outward garb of respectability while 
inwardly they are ravening wolves. In 
spite of all the supposedly murderous 
work of machine guns— which by the way 
are never manipulated by missionaries, 
and rarely at their request —there are 
likely to be enough heathen left both at 
home and abroad sensibly to delay the 
millennium. 





Conference on Pastoral Evangelism 


CONFERENCE on Pastoral Evan- 

gelism,to be held at Northfield in 
connection with the General August Con- 
terence, promises to be of unusual interest. 
In response to a need that has been widely 
expressed tor such a gathering, it has heen 
arranged for a number of leading pastors 
who have been eminently successiul in this 
line of work to meet at Northfield during 
the first week of the August Conterence 
(Aug. 6-11), and hold afternoon sessions 
tor the discussion of this topic. Rather 
than have special addresses, it is planned 
to conduct it more in conterence form, ar- 
signing difterent topics tor each day, and 
having these topics presented briefly by 
men of experience, thus leaving ample 
time for general discussion. 

Tbere are thousands of ministers through- 
out the country who are in deepest sympa- 
thy with evangelistic effort. In many 
instances these very men would make 
most efficient evangelists in their own 
churches, familiar as they are with the 
temperaments and prejudives of their 
people, and thus better able to wisely 
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enlist their co-operation. An opportunity 
tor such to consult with men who have had 
experience in this very line will, it is 
believed, afford an opportunity that they 
will readily appreciate, and it is hoped that 
the inspiration of the General Conference 
may this year be supplemented by what 
will prove a very practical and suggestive 
conference on Pastoral Evangelism. 





Terrible English R. R. Accident 


HE recent terrible accident at Salis- 
bury, on the London & Southwestern 
Railway, has opened the eyes of the British 
public to the folly of trying to run at such 
tremendous speeds with the light roadbeds 
ard rolling stock that prevail in Great 
Britain. So tar long distance speeds ot 
fitty five miles per hour have been fairly 
well maintained on Englisb roads, but the 
train that was racing to London attained 
easily a speed of seventy miles an hour. 
Why the engineer of the wrecked train 
went through Salisbury, and that too on a 
curve, at such a rate will never be known, 
as he was killed in the wreck. He may 
hxve been drinking, he may have been 
spurred on by the mad desire to beat the 
rival road, or possibly something may 
have broken on his engine, deranging his 
reversing gear. It is quite likely the train 
lett the ‘‘ metals,” as they call them in Eng- 
land, through the force of centrifugal mo- 
tion, though, since the engine was seen to 
rear up, it is also possible an axle may 
have broken. Mayor McClellan of New 
York had a narrow escape, as his baggage 
had been actually thrown aboard the tend- 
er at Plymouth. At the last moment it 
was tossed back again, and he escaped go- 
ingin the doomed train. The loss of lite 
on the rails has been steadily increasing of 
late years in England. It is time that our 
British cousins lett off criticising the Amer- 
ican speed mania and took to improving 
conditions on their own lines of railway, 
whieh on the whole have had in the past 
such a good record. 





Men of Potential Usefulness 


EWISH tradition says of Samson that 
his shoulders were sixty ells broad, 
that when aroused the hairs of his head 
clashed against one auother so that they 
could be heard tor a great distaace, and 
that he was lame in both feet; but that 
when the Spirit of God came upon him he 
could step with one stride from Zo>reah to 
Eshtaol. He was so strong that he could 
uplift cwo mountains, and rub them to- 
gether like two clods ot earth, while God 
caused a well of water to spring trom his 
teeth. Such is the extravagant Jewish ac- 
count ot one of their national heroes. 
Samson’s career illustrated in tact strange 
alternations of strength and weakness. It 
is true that when the Divine Spirit came 
upon him his stride was tremendous and 
his might irresistible, but too often the 
huge brute tailed to welcome the baptism 
ot power trom on high. Then the giant 
became a dwart. Then the low and bestia! 
things of time and sense outclassed in 
Samson’s thought and desire the things 
ot Israel's kingly destiny. We see many 
such Samsons about us today—men 0! 
great potential usefulness, men tairly leo- 
nine when aroused, yet spending much of 
their time over the flesh pots of Egypt or 
in the tent of Delilah. It is asad case 0! 
misplaced ambition and mislaid faith and 
z9al. Worthy only ot contempt is the man 
who thus calls evil good, and who puts 
little, mean and mischievous things in the 
seat Of power, on the throne where on\y 
Right should be regnant and Truth be 
worshiped. 








